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BEITBRAT URS. 


ADVANCE! 


BY D. F. M’CARTHY. 





These lines, of rare excellence and beauty, are extracted from areview of 
Mr. M’Carthy’s poems in one of the Irish Magazines for December. There are 
several additional stanzas which embody a fine apostrophe to Ireland ; but we 
omit them, because the excessive prolongation of this peculier refrain has a 
decided tendency to weaken its force.—Ed. Alb 


God bade the Sun with golden steps sublime 
Advance ! 
He whispered in the listening ear of Time, 
Advance! 
He bade the guiding spirits of the Stars, 
With lightning speed, in silver shining cars, 
Along the bright floor of his azure hall, 
Advance! 
Sun, Stars, and Time, obey the voice, and all 
Advance! 
The River as its bubbling fountain cries 
Advance ! ; 
The Clouds proclaim, like heralds, through the skies, 
Advance ! 
Throughout the world the mighty Master’s laws 
Allow not one brief moment’s idle pause. 
The Earth is full of life, the swelling seeds 
Advance ! 
And Summer hours, like flowery harnessed steeds, 
Advance! 
To Man’s most wondrous hand the same voice cried, 
Advance ! 
Go clear the woods, and o’er the bounding tide 
Advance ! 
Go draw the marble from its secret bed, 
And make the cedar bend its giant heed ; 
Let domes and columns through the wondering air 
Advance ! 
The World, O Man! is thine. But wouldst thowshare—- 
Advance ! 
Unto the soul of man the same voice spoke, 
dvance ! 
From out the chaos, thunder-like, it broke, 
Advance ! 
Go track the comet in its wheeling race, 
And drag the lightning from its hiding- place ; 
From out the night of ignorance and fears, 
Advance ! 
For Love and Hope, borne by the coming years, 
Advance ! 
All heard, and some obeyed the great command, 
Advance ! 
It passed along from listening land to land, 
Advance ! 
The strong grew stronger, and the weak grew strong, 
As passe the war-cry of the World long— 
Awake, ye nations, know your powers and rights— 
Advance ! 
Through Hope and Work to Freedom’s new delights— 
Advance ! 
Knowledge came down and waved her steady torch, 
Advance! 
Sages proclaimed from many a marble porch, 
Advance! 
As rapid lightning leaps from peak to peak, 
The Gaul, the Goth, the Roman, and the Greek, 
The painted Briton, caught the wingéd word, 
Advance ! 
And earth grew young, and carolled as a bird, 
Advance ! 


_ Cl OCT 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY, AND 
MUSKETRY. 


The graphic and apparently truthful style of the following sketches must be our 
excuse for furnishing our readers with yet another picture, of scenes with which 
they are probably familiarised.—Ed. Alb. 

We were three Englishmen travelling by the mail-train from Lon- 
don to Dover, on our way to Paris, one evening in this present month 
of December, 1851. The extensive horse-dealer in the multiplicity of 
thick great coats-——the quiet Cambridge man reading a shilling reprint 
of Macaulay—and the present writer—did not find tbe eighty miles or 
80, lying between London Bridge and the Custom House Quay at Dover, 
hang at all heavy on their hands. There was a thick white fog outside, 
and a trifle of drizzling rain, and enough frost to make the rails slip- 
Pery; but we were as jovial, notwithstanding, as old travellers ought 
tobe. The horse-dealer talked voluminously of divers ‘‘ parties” hay- 
ing a knowledge of “little mares;” and told us, quite confidentially, 
that he intended to put the brown horse in harness next week. The 
Cantab discoursed of “men” who were going ‘‘up” to the University ; 
of Brown of ‘‘ Maudlin” wineing somewhat too copiously with Jones 
of Trinity ; of how Muffie beat the Bargee, and how Snafile of Trinity 
“d been chased four miles through ploughed fields by @ deter- 
mined proctor, anxious to ascertain his name and college. As to 
the scribe, he passed no inconsiderable portion of the time in endeay- 
ouring to pull a pair of worsted stockings over his boots; in telkinga 
little, sleeping a little, and reading a little for a change. 

Ow, on the Tuesday immediately preceding the eve of our journey, 
where had been an intricate political evolution performed in Paris, cal- 

eda coup-d’état. People have grown so accustomed to revolutions, 
that they took this last revolution very quietly; expecting, doubtless, 
reciprocal tranquillity on the other side of the Channel. There was a 
arvest of the evening papers, a run of luck for the gossips, an ill wind 
f Owing some considerable good to the “ patterers” who pervaded the 
ashionable squares untilalate hour, proclaiming with sonorous solem- 
sina 2 anele in flames, the red flag waving, and the President assas- 


We went about our business, however, very comfortably and quietly, 


crossed the Channel, and started from Boulogne with the mail-bags | 
and a locomotive rost- office, at two in the morning ot Thursday, seeing | 
nothing of revolution, and nothing of arms or an army, save one very 
imposing gendarme—a prize gendarme, with a wonderful cocked hat, a 
beard and moustache most martial, a sword prodigiously long, and cal- 
culated, generally, to strike terror into the dissaffected, and to awe | 
the maleontents. But, as I had seen him in the same marvellous cos- 
tume several times before, (I even think I can remember him before 
they changed the uniform, and when he wore jack-boots and leathers), 
and as I know him to be a peaceful warrior, willing, when off duty, to 
partake of a verre d’anisette or Cassis with you, I did not argue, even 
from his grande tenue, any very alarming state of things. 

The stations, as in the grey dawn we were whirled past them, were 
all filled with soldiers. This had an ugly look. My co-occupants of 
the carriage made various manifestations. The prey traveller from 
America’ began to get frightened—a pretty girl in a pretty bonnet 
showing, as subsequent events disclosed, a prettier face. She had a | 
large fur mantle, and 4 soft voice with a slight lisp, had come straight 
from New Orleans to New York, from New York to Liverpool, from 
Liverpool to London, and so, by this mail to Paris, alone. Come! The 
world is not so bad as some would accuse it of being, when a timid girl, 
not twenty years of age, can travel so many thousands of miles, and 
talk with a smile of travelling back again, when she has seen her friends 
in Paris! 

The horse-dealer, the Cantab, the writer, and, I grieve to say. the 
disagreeable gentleman with the seal-skin cap, made divers futile at- 
tempts to sleep, and many more successful to converse from Lille to 
Paris. In the carriage, likewise, was a very large cloak, which, par- 
tially disclosing a despatch box, anda button with a crown on it, I 
conjectured to form a portion of a sleeping Queen's messenger. 

So, in the cold foggy morning, past Beauvais, Clermont, Creil, St. 
Denis; and, by nine o’clock, into the Paris terminus. 

The look of things in general assumed an uglier appearance. The 
dwarfish little soldiers, with their shabby great coats and bright mus- 
kets, swarmed in waiting-rooms, refreshment-rooms, and offices. The 
gallant officers (why wil/ they wear stays?) in baggy trousers promen- 
aded gravely, and inspected us suspiciously. Yet no one asked us for 
passports ; the inspection of luggage went onas quietly as usual, and 
we were free to depart 

Now, I dwell, when in Paris, in a hostelry in the Rue St. Honoré, 
close to the church of St. Roch. To reach its hospitable porte-cochére, 
one is apt, when tired, sleepy, and encumbered—with a carpet-bag, a 
hat-box, and a great coat or two—to take a cab ; and, being resolved to 
take one, I sallied forth into the court-yard of the terminus. There 
were no cabs, no omnibuses, no vehicles of any description, Not even 
a wheelbarrow. Berlines, citadines, fiacres, dames blanches, sylphides, 
coucous, voitures bourgeoises—all the multifarious varieties of French 
equipages, had disappeared. The shops were shut, and the streets 
were apparently deserted, though impassable. The truth was,I had 
stepped into a besieged city. 

I asked one of the railway porters where I could get a vehicle? 
‘* Monsieur,” he replied, very politely, ‘‘ nowhere.” Could I walk 
down the Rue St. Denis, and so by the Boulevards into the Rue St. 
Honore? ‘+ Monsieur, it is impossible; circulation is impeded ” What 
was I todo? My friend, the porter, had got an hour for his breakfast, 
and he would be enchanté to carry my bag, and to conduct me to my 
destination by streets where there was no apprehension of disturbance. 

And so we set out. I longed for the most extortionate of cabmen. I 
could have embraced the most insolent of omnibus conductors. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp, through dreadful little streets choked with mud; now, 
stopped by barricades in course of construction or of demolition: now, 
entangled in a mob of the lowest riff-raff; thieves, gamins—vagabonds 
of «very description—flying before the gendarmes ; now stopped by a 
cordon of soldiery drawn across a street, hustled into the presence of 
the commanding officer, interrogated, brow-beaten, and dismissed. 
When I state that the railway terminus is near Montmartre, and that 
I entered Paris by the Barriére de l’Etoile, the courteous reader who 
knows Paris can form some idea of how very muddy, weary, and savage- 
tempered I was when I arrived at mine inn; earnestly desiring to be 
able to take ‘*‘ mine ease” in it. 

Everybody knows the court-yard of a French hotel. How the host 
of waiters, chamber-maids, porters, and general hangers-on, all ap- 
pearing to have nothing to do, lounge abeut, doing it thoroughly, all 
day long. How the landlord sits placidly, in a species of alcove sum- 
mer-house, smoking cigarettes, drinking sugar and water, and survey- 
ing each new comer with the satisfied look of a boa-constrictor just 
getting over the digestion of his last rabbit, and ready for a new one; 
how the cook—* ché/,” we beg his pardon—flirts, white-capped and 

white-jacketed, with the pretty daughter of the conciérge. On the 
momentous morning of my arrival, all these things were changed. 
Waiters, chambermaids, boots, landlord, cook, commissionnaires, con- 
ciérge, were huddled together in the hall. Thecabmen attached to the 
hotel, slumbered within their vehicles, reduced to a state of compulso- 
ry inactivity. The porter—a torpid Juvergnat—vaguely impressed 
with a conviction that there was danger somewhere, had let loose an 
enormous dog, with rather more of the wolf in his composition than 
wasagreeable. The conciérge’s pretty daughter had disappeared from 
human ken altogether; the conciérge himself, deprived of his usual 
solace of the feuil/eton of the “‘Constitutionnel,” smoked morbidly, gaz- 
ing with a fixed and stony rigidity of vision at one of the dreadful pro- 
clamations of the Government, which was pasted against his lodge, and 
which conveyed the ominous intimation that every one found with arms 
in his hands, on, behind, or about, a barricade, would be instantly shot 
—fusillé sur le champ. 

Everything, in fact, spoke of the state of siege. The newspapers 
were in a state of siege; for the Government had suspended all but its 
own immediate organs. The offices of the sententious ‘ Siécle,” the 
mercurial ‘ Presse,” the satiric ‘‘ Charivari,” the jovial ‘ Journal 
pour Rire,” were occupied by the military; and, to us English, they 
whispered even of a park of artillery in the Rue Vivienne, and of a 
Government proof-reader in the printing-office of “‘ Galignani’s Mes- 





terror and despair. The one old lady, whois frightened at everything, 
and who will not even travel in an omnibus, with a sword in a case, for 
fear it should go off, was paralysed with fear, and could only ejaculate, 
‘«* Massacre!’ The strong minded lady of a certain age, who had long- 
ed for the “* pride, a and circumstance of glorious war,” had taken 
refage in that excellent collection of tracts, of which ‘* The Dairyman’g 
Daughter” is one; and gave short yelps of fear whenever the door 
opened. Fear, like every other emotion, is contagious. Remarking so 
many white faces, so much subdued utterance, so many cowed and ter- 
rified looks, I thought it very likely that I might get frightened, too. 
So, having been up all the previous night, I went to bed. 

I slept; I dreamt of a locomotive engine blowing up, and turning 
into the last scene of a pantomime, with ‘ state of siege” displayed in 
coloured fires. I dreamt I lived next door to an under taker, or a trunk 
maker, or a manufacturer of fire-works. IL awoke to the rattle of 
musketry in the distance—soon, too soon, to be followed by the roar of 
the cannon. 

lam not a fighting man. ‘’Tis not my vocation, Hal.” I am not 
ashamed to say that I did not gird my sword on my thigh, and sally out 
to conquer or to die; that I did not ensconce myself at.a second-floor 
window, and pick off, 4 Ja Charies 1X., the leaders of the enemy below. 
Had I been ‘‘ our own correspondent,” I might have written, in the in- 
tervalsof fighting, terrific accounts of the combat on cartridge paper, 
with a pen made from a bayonet, dipped in gunpowder and gore. Had 
I been ‘* our own artist,’ 1 might have mounted a monster i 
waving the flag of Freedom with one hand, and taking sketches with 
the other. But being neither, I did not do anything of the kind. I 
will tell you what I did:—I withdrew, with seven Englishmen as val- 
orous as myself, to an apartment, which I have reason to believe is 
below the basement floor ; and there, in company with sundry carafons 
of particular cognac, and a large box of cigars, passed the remainder of 
the day. 

I dimadly hope that I shall never pass such another. We rallied 
each other, talked, laughed, and essayed to sing; but the awful con- 
sciousness of the horror of our situation hung over us all—the know- 
ledge that within a few hundred yards of us God’s image was being 
wantingly defaced; that in the streets hard by, in the heart of the 
most civilised city of the world, within a stone’s throw of all that is 
gay, luxurious, splendid, in Paris, men—speaking the same a 
worshipping the same God—were shooting each other like wild beas 
that every time we heard the — crackling of the musketry, a mes- 
sagaef death was gone forth to hundreds; that every time the infernal 
art lierpy—* nearer, clearer, deadlier than before”—broke, pooagne 
the ear, the ground was cumbered with corpses. Glorious war 
should like the amateurs of sham fights, showy reviews, and scientific 
ball practice, to have sat with us in the cellar that same Thursday, and 
listend to the rattle and the roar. I should like them to have been 
present, when, venturing up during a lull, about half-past four, and 
glancing nervously from our porte-cochére, a regiment of dragoons came 
thundering past, pointing their pistols at the windows, and shouting 
at those within, with oaths, to retire from them. I should like the 
young ladies who waltz with the ‘‘dear Lancers,” to have seen these 
Lancers, in stained white cloaks, with their murderous weapons couch- 
ed. I should like those who admire the Horse Guards—the prancin 
steeds, the shining casques and cuirasses, the massive epaulettes an 
dangling sabres, the trim moustache, irreproachable buckskins, and 
dazzling jack-boots—to have seen these cuirassiers gallop by: their 
sorry horses, covered with mud and sweat; their haggard faces black- 
ened with gunpowder; their shabby accoutrements, and battered hel- 
mets. The bloody swords, the dirt, the hoarse voices, unkempt beards. 
Glorious war! I think the sight of those horrible troopers would 
do more to cure its admirers than all the orators of the Peace Society 
could do in atwelvemonth ! : 

We dined—without the ladies, of course—and sat up until very late ; 
the cannon and musketry roaring meanwhile, till nearly midnight. 
Then it stopped— 

To recommence again, however, on the next (Friday) morning. Yes- 
tesday they had been fighting all day on the Boulevards, from the Ma- 
deleine tothe Temple. To-day, they were murdering each other at 
Bellville, at La Chapelle St. Denis, at Montmartre. Happily the firing 
ceased at about nine o'clock, and we heard no more. 

I do not, of course, pretend to give any avcount of what really took 
place in the streets on Thursday; how many barricades were erected, 
and how they were defended or destroyed. I do not presume to treat 
of the details of the combat myself, confining what I have to say to a 
description of what I really saw of the social aspect of the city. The 
journals have given full accounts of what brigades executed what ma- 
noeuvres, of how many were shot to death here, and how many bay- 
oneted there. 

On Friday at noon, the embargo on the cabs was removed—although 
that on the omnibuses continued; and circulation for foot passengers 
became tolerably safe, in the Quartier St. Honoré, on the Boulevards. 
I went intoan English chemist’s shop in the Rue de la Paix, for a bot- 
tle of soda-water. The chemist was lying dead up-stairs, shot. He was 
going from his shop to another establishment he had in the Faubourg 
Poissoniére, to have the shutters shut, apprehending 4 disturbance. 
Entangled for a moment on the Boulevard, close to the Rue Lepelletier, 
among & crowd of well-dressed persons, principally English and Amer- 
icans,an order was given to clear the Boulevard. A charge of Lancers 
was made, the men firing their pistols wantonly among the crowd ; 
and the chemist was shot dead. Scores of similar incidents took place 
on that dreadful Thursday afternoon. Friends, acquaintances, of my 
own, had friends, neighbours, relations, servants, killed. Yet it was 
all accident, chance medley—excusable, of course. How were the sol- 
diers to distinguish between insurgents and sight-seers? These mur- 
ders were, after all, but a fev of the thorns to be found in the rosebush 
of glorious war ! : 

From the street which in old Paris times used to go by the name of 
the Rue Royale, and which I know by the token that there is an Eng- 
lish pastry-cook’s or the right-hand side, coming down; where in old 
days I used (a small lad then at the Collége Bourbon) to spend my half- 





senger,” striking out obnoxious paragraphs by the dozen. The provi- 
sions were in a state of siege; the milk was out, and no one would vo 
lunteer to go to the crémiers for more ; the cabs, the commissionnaires 
with their trucks, were besieged ; the very gas was slow in coming from | 
the main, as though the pipes were in a state cf siege. Nobody could 
think or speak of anything but this confounded siege. Thought itself 
appeared to be beleaguered ; for no one dared to give it anything but a 
cautious and qualified utterance. The hotel was full of English ladies 
and gentlemen, who would have been delighted to go away by the first 
train on any of the railways ; but there might just as well have been 
no railways, for all the good they were, seeing that it was impossible 
to get to or from the termini with safety. The gentlemen were valour- 
ous, certainly—there was a prevalence of ‘* who’s afraid 2” sentiments ; 
but they read the French Bradshaw earnestly, and gazed at the map 
of Paris with nervous interest—beating, meanwhile, the devil's tattoo. 





As for the ladies, dear creatures, they made no secret of their extreme 





helidays im consuming real English cheesecakes, and thinking of home: 
—in the Rue Royale, now called, I think, Rue de la République, I 
walked on to the place, and by the Boulevard de la Madeleine, des 
Italiens, and so by the long line of that magnificent thoroughfare, to 
within @ few streets of the Porte St. Denis. Here, I stopped, for the 
simple reason, that a hedge of soldiery bristled ominously across the 
road, close to the Rue de Faubourg Montmartre, and that the com- 
manding officer would let neither man, woman. nor child pass. The 
Boulevards were crowded, almost impassable in fact, with persons of 
every grade, from the “lion” of the Jockey Club, or the English no- 
bleman, to the pretty grisette in her white cap, and the scowling, beard- 
ed citizen, clad in blouse and ca/otte, and looking very much as if he 
knew more of a barricade than he chose to aver. The houses on either 
side of the way bore frightful traces of the combat of the previous day. 
The Maison Dore, the Café Anglais, the Opéra Comique, Tortoni’s, the 
Jockey Club, the Belle Jardiniére, the Hotel des Affaires étrangéres, 
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and scores, I might almost say hundreds, of the houses had their win- 
dows smashed, = the magnificent sheets of plate-glass starred with 
balls; the walls pock-marked with bullets: seamed and scarred and 
blackened with gunpowder. A grocer, close to the Rue de Marivaux, 
told me that he had not been able to open his door that morning for the 
dead bodies piled on the step before it. Round all the trees (the old 
trees were cut down for former barricades in February and June, 1848,) 
the nd shelves a little in a circle; in these circles there were pools 
of blood. The people—the extraordinary, inimitable, consistently in- 
consistent French people—were unconcernedly lounging about, looking 
at these things with pleased yet languid curiosity. They paddled in 
the pools of blood ; they traced curiously the struggles of some wound- 
ed wretch, who, shot or sabred on the curbstone, had painfully, devi- 
ously, dragged himself (so the gouts of blood showed) to a door-step— 
todie. They felt the walls, pitted by musket bullets ; they poked their 
walking-sticks into the holes made by the cannon balls. It was as good 
asaplaytothem. — ‘ Bf 

The road on either side was lined with dragoons armed cap-d-pié. 

The poor tired horses were munching the forage with which the muddy 
und was strewed; and the troopers sprawled listlessly about, smok- 
. their short pipes, and mending their torn costumes or shattered ac- 
coutrements. Indulging, however, in the dolce far niente, as they 
seemed to be, they were ready for action at a moment's notice, There 
‘was, about two o'clock, an a/erte—a rumour of some tumult towards 
the Rue St. Denis. One solitary trumpet sounded ‘ boot and saddle ;” 
and, with almost magical celerity, each dragoon twisted a quantity of 
forage into a species of rope, which he hung over his saddle- bow, cram- 
med his half-demolished loaf into his holsters, buckled on his cuirass ; 
then, springing himself on his horse, sat motionless : each cavalier with 
his pistol cocked, and his finger on thetrigger. The crowd thickened ; 
and in the road itself there was a single file of cabs, carts, and even 
private carriages. Almost every moment detachments of prisoners, 
mostly blouses, passed, escorted by cavalry; then a yellow flag was 
geen, announcing the approa*h of an ambulance, or long covered vehi- 
cle filled with Seinten soldiers; then hearses; more prisoners, more 
ambulances, orderly dragoons at full gallop, orderlies, military sur- 
. geons in their cocked hats and long frock coats, broughams with smart 
general officers inside, all smoking. : 

As tothe soldiers, they appear never to leave off smoking. They 
emoke in the guard reom, off duty, and even when on guard. An eye- 
witness of the combat told me that many of the soldiers had, when 
eharging, short pipes in their mouths, and the officers, almost invaria- 
bly, smoxed cigars. ‘ 

Tn reference to the discipline of the French soldiery, and their ex- 
trciae trustworthiness against their own countrymen, I have heard 
some wise men, within these few days, much astonished by, and virtu- 
ously indignant at, the testimony of certain witnesses, published in the 
“Times” newspaper. They have their confirmation though (new and 

as they are to such authorities) in the evidence of an officer of 
some merit, called the Duke of Wellington, before a Select Committee 
on Punishments inthe Army. The following passage occurs :— 

“Upon service, do you conceive that the discipline of the Army, which you had 
‘under your command in the Peniusula, was superior to the discipline of the 
French troops opposed to you ?—I have not the most distant doubt of it; infin- 
-itely superior. 

“Superior in respect to the treatment of the country in which they were serv- 
‘ing 1—Not to be compared with it, even in their own country, an enemy's country 
to us; and to them, their own country. 

“In what respect was the French Army so inferior toours?-—A general system 
of plunder; great laxity in the performance of their duty; great irregularity; in 
short, irregularity, which we could not venture to risk existence on. 

“ Was it not the fact, that the people came home to their houses when the Eng- 
lish were to occupy them; having left them when the French were to occupy 
them ?7—Yes, that was the case.” 

At three, there was more trumpeting, more drumming, a general 
backing of horses on the foot-passengers, announcing the approach of 
some important event. A cloud of cavalry came galluping by ; then, a 
numerous and brilliant group of staff-officers. In the midst of these, at- 

- tired in the uniform of a general of the National Guard, rode Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte. . 

I saw him again the following day, in the Champs Elysée riding 
with a single English groom behind him; and again in a chariot escort- 
ed by cuirassiers. 

When he had passed, I essayed a further progress towards the Rue 
8&t. Denis; but the hedge of bayonets still bristled as ominously as 
ever. I went into a little tobacconist’s shop; and the pretty marchande 
showed me a frightful trace of the passage of a cannon ball, which had 
gone right through the shutter and glass, smashed cases on Cases of 


My countrymen were in great force on the Boulevards, walking arm 





and found that dismal charnel-house fully tenanted. Every one of the 
fourteen beds had a ; some, dead with gunshot wounds; some 
sabred ; some, horribly mutilated by cannon balls. There was a queue 
outside of at least two thousand people, laughing, talking, smoking, 
eating apples, as though it was some pleasant spectacle they were going 
to, instead of that frightful exhibition. Yet, in this laughing, talking 
crowd, there were fathers who had miesed their sons; sons who came 
there dreading to see the corpses of their fathers ; wives of Socialist 
workmen sick with the almost certainty of finding the bodies of their 
husbands. The bodies were only exposed six hours; but the clothes 
remained—a very grove of blouses. The neighbouring churches were 
hung with black, and there were funeral services at St. Roch and at 
the Madeleine. 

And yet—with this Golgotha so close; with the blood not yet dry on 

the Boulevards; with <a yet lying about the streets; with five 
thousand soldiers bivouacking in the Champs Elysées; with mourning 
and lamentation in almost every street ; with a brutal military in al- 
most every printing-office, tavern, café ; with proclamations threat- 
ening death and confiscation covering the walls; with the city ina 
siege, without a legislature, without laws, without a government—this 
extraordinary people was, the next night, dancing and flirting at the 
Salle Valentino, or the Prado, lounging in the Yoyers of the Italian 
Opera, gossiping over their eau-sucrée, or squabbling over their dominoes 
outside and inside the cafes. I saw Rachel in ‘* Les Horaces ;” I went 
to the Variétés, the Opéra Comique, and no end of Theatres; and as 
we walked home at night through lines of soldiers, brooding over their 
bivouacs, I went into a restaurant; and, asking whether it had been 
a ball which had starred the magnificent pier-glass before me, got for 
answer, ‘ Ball, sir !—cannon ball, sir—yes, sir!” for all the world as 
though I had inquired about the mutton being in good cut, or asparagus 
in season. 
So, while they were shooting prisoners and dancing the Schottische 
at the Cassino ; burying their dead ; selling breloques for watch chains 
in the Palais Royal ; demolishing barricades, and staring at the carica- 
tures in M. Aubert’s windows; taking the wounded to the hospitals, 
and stock-jobbing on the Bourse; I went about my business, as well as 
the state of siege would let me. Turning my face homeward, I took 
the Rouen and Havre Railway, and so, via Southampton, to London. 
AsI saw the last cocked hat of the last gendarme disappear with the 
receding pier at Havre, a pleasant vision of the blue-coats, oil skin 
hats, and lettersd collars of the land I was going to swam before my 
eyes ; and, I must say that, descending the companion-ladder, I thank- 
ed Heaven I was an Englishman. I was excessively sea-sick, but not 
the less thankful ; and getting at last to sleep, dreamed of the Bill of 
Rights and Habeas Corpus. [ wonder how they would flourish amidst 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, and Musketry !—Househvld Words. 





EDMUND BURKE. 


Continued from our last. 


It was thus that the great empire on the American continent at first 
struggled into existence. It was engendered by persecution, it had its 
birth amid darkness, convulsion, and blood. Two centuries ago, emi- 
gration was not the matter of course that it now is. A man who left Eng- 
land to cross the Atlantic, did not expect to see another England on 
the distant shore. Wild Indians brandi-hing their tomahawks, savage 
beasts prowling through the forests, and making the solitudes re-echo 
with their bellowing, were the welcome that the daring adventurer 
had to anticipate. But the great decree of Providence had gone forth, 
and the Saxon race was to increase and multiply in a new world, where 
the soil had not yet been upturned by the plough, where the sky had 
not yet been darkened with the smoke of great cities, nor the mighty 
rivers been defiled by the tarry keels of heavily laden vessels. The 
word ‘‘colony” had not at all to English ears a majestic souxd: it, at 
most, brought to mind the idea of a handful of men, who were erecting 
huts, felling trees, and with the utmost difficulty preventing themselves 
from being scalped and eaten. The Greeks and Romans had a much 
nobler idea of colonization than any of our countrymen ever entertained 
until the speeches of Burke were given to the world. 

These colonies had flourished by neglect: they were not coddled in 
their infancy : they were left to the energies of unassisted nature, and 
this was enough to make them great and prosperous. Hume, in his 
AMistory of England, during the reigns of James 1., Charles I., Charles 
IL., scarcely deigns to mention them: and when Grenville first deter- 
mined to tax them, he seemed to care no more about what they thought 
of his financial scheme than an omnibus-driver considers the weight of 
the passengers that his horses have to draw up Holborn Hill. 

Nor, indeed, was Grenville behind his age ; nearly all his countrymen 





and arm, four abreast, as it is the proud custom of Britons to do. From 
them, I heard, how Major Pongo, of the Company’s service, would cer- 

tainly have placed his sword at the disposal of the Government in sup- 

rt of law and order, had he not been confined to his bed with a severe 

attack of rheumatism; how Mr. Bellows, Parisian correspondent to 

the ‘‘ Evening Grumbler,” had been actually led out to be shot, and 

was only saved throngh the interposition of his tailor, who was a Ser- 

jeant in the National Guard ; and who, passing by, though not on duty, 
exerted his influence with the military authorities, to save the life of 
Mr. Bellows; how the reverend Mr. Faldstool, ministre Anglican, was 
discovered in a corn-bin, moaning piteously: how Bluckey, the man 
who talked so much about the Pytchley hounds, and of the astonishing 
leaps he had taken when riding after them, concealed himself in a coal- 
cellar, and lying down on his face, never stirred from that position 
from noon till midnight on Thursday (although I, to be sure, have no 
right to taunt him with his prudence): how, finally, M‘Gropas, the 
Scotch surgeon, bolted incontinently in a cab, with an immense quan- 
tity of luggage, towards the Chemin-de-fer du Nord ; and being stop- 
hen f in the Rue St. Denis, was ignomiously turned out of his vehicle by 
the mob ; the cab, together with M‘Gropus’s trunks, being immediately 
converted into the nucleus of a barricade :—how, returning the follow- 
ing morning to see whether he could recover any portion of his effects, 
he found the barricades in possession of the military, who were quietly 
cooking their soup over a fire principally fed by the remnants of his 
trunks and portmanteaus; whereupon, frantically endeavouring to 
rescue some disjecta membra of his property from the wreck, he was 
-hustled and bonneted by the soldiery, threatened with arrest, and 
summary military vengeance, and ultimately paraded from the vicinity 
of the bivouac, by bayonets with sharp points. 

With the merits or demerits of the struggle, I have nothing to do. 
Bat I saw the horrible ferocity and brutality of this ruthless soldiery. 
I saw them br into shops to search for arms or fugitives; drag- 

: the inmates forth, like sheep from a slaughter-house, smashing 
niture and windows. I saw them, when making a passage for a 
-@onvoy of prisoners, or a wagon full of wounded, strike wantonly at the 
bystanders with the butt-ends of their muskets, and thrust at them 
with their bayonets. I might have seen more; but my exploring in- 
clination was rapidly subdued by a gigantic lancer at the cerner of the 
Rue Richelieu ; who seeing me stand still for a moment, stooped from 
his horse, and putting his pistol to my head (right between the eyes) 
told me to “* traverser/” As I believed he would infallibly have blown 
my brains out in another minute, I turned and fled. So much for what 
Isaw. I know, as far as a man can know, from trustworthy persons, 
from eye-witnesses, from patert and notorious report, that the military, 
who are now the supreme masters of that unhappy city and country, 
shave been perpetr: most frightful barbarities since the riots were 
over. I know that, from the Thursday I arrived, to the Thursday I 
left Paris, they were daily shooting their prisoners in cold blood ; that 
® man, caught on the Pont Neuf, drunk with the gunpowder- brandy of 
the cabarets, and shouting some balderdash about the République démo- 
eratique et sociale, was , into the Prefecture of Police, and, 
some soldiers’ cartridges having been found in his pocket, was led into 
the court-yard, and, there and then, untried, unshriven, unannealed,— 
shot! I know that in the Champ de Mars one hundred and fifty-six 
men were executed ; and I heard one horrible story (so horrible that I 
can scarcely credit it) that a batch of prisoners were tied together with 
ropes, like a fagot of wood ; and that the struggling mass was fired into, 
until not a limb moved, nor a groan was uttered. I know—and my in- 
formant was a clerk in the office of the Ministry of War—that the offi- 
¢ial returo of insurgents killed, was two thousand and seven, and of 
soldiers fifieen. Rather long odds! 

We were in-doors betimes this Friday evening, comparing notes busi- 
ly, as to what we had seen during the day. We momentarily expected 
to hear the artillery again, but, thank Heaven, the bloodshed in the 
streets at least was over; and though Paris was still a city in a siege, 
the barricades were all demolished ; and another struggle was for the 
moment crushed. 

The streets next day were full of hearses; but even the number of 

that took place were insignificant, in comparison to the stacks 
corpses which were cast into deep trenches without shroud or coffin, 
and covered with quicklime. I went to the Morgue in the afternoon, 





shared in his delusion. This is proved by the way in which the Stamp 
Act was first recei~ed. As long as the English language is spoken, 
that important, that inconsiderate, that most unhappy measure will 
be remembered ; for from the day in which it was introduced into the 
House of Commons must date the independence of America. It told 
the hardy labourers across the Atlantic, for the first time, that English 
statesmen did not consider them as Englishmen, and that they had not 
the same rights and privileges as the English people. Learning that 
they were not Englishmen, they began to look upon themselves as 
Americans; and as wrong followed wrong, and oppression was heaped 
upon oppression, they grasped their rifles, and swore to make their title 
good. When the Stamp Act was passing, so little was thought of it in 
England, that there was actually only a singledivision during the whole 
of its progress through both Houses of Parliament, and in that division 
the minority did not amount to forty. Able editors thought it not 
worthy the employment of their pens; nor great orators of their elo 

quence; nor one noble lord of a protest. ‘See, my son,” said a great 
man, ‘* with how little wisdom the world is governed.” The history of 
all ages proves the truth of this saying: but never was it found truer 
than when applied to our quarrels with America. 

There was, however, one man, and perhaps but one man, in all Eng- 
land at that time aware of the awful responsibility that our legislators 
wereincurring. Burke sat, a merestranger in the gallery of the House 
of Commons, and listened to the languid debate; he afterwards declared 
that it was one of the dullest discussions he had ever heard. He was 
well acquainted with tke subject, much better, indeed, than any one 
of the honourable gentlemen who exulted in the idea that the colonies 
should be placed at the feet of the British parliament. It cannot be 
doubted that the wise and just sentiments which the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham always held on this subject, were inspired by his eloquent and 
philosophical private secretary. Burke, whilst endeavouring to sup- 
port himself by his pen, had been engaged in drawing up dn Account 
of the European Settlements in Ameiica, and indeed at that time was 
inclined to push his fortunes in the New World. 

The manner in which he looked on our colonies was peculiar to his 
great mind. While all other statesmen saw nothing but the object of 
the hour, he loved to let his imagination play on the future glories of 
America. But whilst thus indulging in his prophetic visions, he never 
forgot the realities of this working world. There are two great philo- 
sophers and orators to whom Burke has often been compared, Cicero, 
Bacon. In moral qualities, there can be no question that he was far 
superior to either of these celebrated men. But perhaps in no respect 
did he so much resemble Bacon as in the comprehensive faculty by 
which he was able to look on every side of a great question, and the 
almost prophetic power of piercing into future times. Bacon, as he 
thought on all the hidden secrets of nature, which the inductive philo- 
sophy would one day disclose, and all the benefits which, when rightly 
applied, it would bestow on the human race, in old age, digrace, sick- 
ness and sorrow, forgot the present, and exulted in the triumphs of dis- 
tant times. The world was unconscious of the glory that awaited it ; 
people smiled bitterly, and pointed with the finger of scorn as the fallen 
statesman and courtier passed by. Minions who had flattered him, and 
cringed to him during the sunshine of his worldly prosperity, jeered at 
him as his dishonoured head afterwards appeared. It was bitter, in- 
deed, to endure such insults from such gaudy insects of the hour, and 
ten times more bitter when the conscience of the great philosopher 
smote him, and told him that this humiliation was fawn Then as 
he turned his thoughts inward, and considered his intellectual glories, 
the heart that had but a few moments ago been wrung with anguish, 
swelled proudly, and he looked forward with confidence and joy to the 
judgment of the ‘‘ next age,’ *‘ foreign nations,” and “ future genera- 
tions.” The empire of darkness had been smitten; he had struck a 
blow that would resound through the universe; even as he sunk into 
his grave, the first faint echoes reached his ears, and visions of rail- 
ways annihilating distance, steam. vessels sailing against the wind, 
electric telegraphs conveying information with the rapidity of light- 
ning, printing presses illuminating the cottage of the labourer with 
the rays of literature and philosophy, disease, filth, and crime flying 
away at the approach of i yee and science, all these, and more 
than these objects, appeared before his dim eyes as they closed on this 





world for ever. 





W hat Bacon was to experimental philosophy when applied to scientific 
researches, Burke was to political philosophy brought into practical 
government. Addison, speaking through the Spectator, tells us that 
as it was said ofgSocrates that he first brought philosophy down from 
heaven to earth, so he was ambitious of being considered as the man 
who first brought philosophy out of the study into the drawing-room. 
It op be said with truth of Bacon, that he first brought philosophy 
into the workshop, the factory, and the laboratory ; and it may be said 
with equal truth of Burke that he first introduced real political philo- 
sophy into the House of Commons. As Coleridge says, ** he habitually 
recurred tv principles ; he was a scientific statesman.” And then 
his dreams were like Bacon's; his imagination was as splendid; his 
visions about America have been, even in the period of less than a 
century, almost literally fulfilled. He delighted in contemplating 
the brave descendants of Englishmen, who had sought in the Ameri- 
can wilderness a place of refuge, where they might worship God in 
the way that their hearts and minds most approved. He exulted in 
their flourishing condition, in the increase of their wealth, their com- 
merce, and their numbers. He pictured them reaping their golden 
harvests, throwing their harpoons on the coast of Africa, and penetrat- 
ing amid icebergs into ‘‘ Hudson’s Bay” and ** Davis’s Straits,’ meet- 
ing in their provincial assemblies, and with true English feeling at- 
temptig to form an image of English freedom, congregating on Sun- 
days in their plain buildings for prayer and thanksgiving, and thus 
gradually striking the roots of the Protestant reiigion deep into the 
American soil. 

The angel that he introduced into his speech on “ Coneiliation,” 
drawing up the curtain and unfolding the rising glories of America, 
was not a in, as even such a man as Lo rskine appears to 
have believed, merely to afford the orator an opportunity for the dis- 

lay of his eloquence. So far from that noble passage being a mere 

eautiful episode, the statistics that preceded it are not more properly 
used to give his hearers a just idea of the subject. Had his applaud- 
ing admirers been less inclined to consider his illustrations as beau- 
tiful metaphors, and had they opened their minds to the importance 
of the great empire —y professed to govern, our thirteen colonies 
would not have been so disgracefully torn from the bosom of the mo- 
ther country. Not many years elapsed, after the publication of the 
two great speeches on America, before even Lord North was obliged to 
admit that Burke’s eloquence was really profound wisdom. 

But not even his eloquence, not even his wisdom, is more admirable 
than his philanthropy. This is seen as much in his speeches and 
writings on India as in those on America, but then it is exercised in 
behalf of people for whom, in general, Europeans have little sympa- 
thy. This philanthropy is one of the characteristics in which he most 
excels the great Roman orator. There is nothing more likely to en- 
large the mind than to compare the spirit of Burke’s speeches with 
that of Cicero’s declamations against Catiline and Verres, and the 
other celebrated remains of Roman eloquence. It is only by such an 
attentive consideration, and such + course of systematic study, that 
we can form a good idea of the difference between ancient and modern 
civilization. 

There was much difference between a country that had been subju- 
gated by Roman arms, and a country that had been colonized by Ko- 
wan people. The happiness of the conquered millions seldom occupied 
the thoughts of the Roman statesman: their prosferity was nothing 
when placed by the side of the glory of Rome. It was the city of 
the seven hills, it was the reputation of the eagles that had so often 
followed in the footsteps of victory, it was the applauding shout of the 
multitude that accompanied the car of triumph down the Sacred Way, 
it was the sympathy of the citizens whose votes he solicited in the Cam- 
pus Martius, to which all the efforts of the praetor consul were direct - 
ed. The greatest Roman patriot, the immaculate Brutus himself, was 
charged with extortion ; and Verres seems to have been only a little 
more imprudent and barefaced than many other provincial governors, 
Times of corruption are times when civil freedom is the most endan- 
gered. No great assembly was ever more corrupt than the Roman 
senate, when tne republic verged towards its downfall. The wealth 
of the provinces was regarded as the prey of the fortunate prwtors who 
held the temporary domination. In those days there was no ‘special 
correspondent” in the different countries, eager to point ous any pecu- 
lation, cruelty, or maladmisistration on the part of the rulers. The 
facts which we glean from the literature of Rome indicate that the 
yoke of the republic was not easy to bear; but the groans of the op- 
pressed seldom reached the ears of the citizens who stood listening to 
Cicero’s eloquence until the clouds of night had gathered over the proud 
city. 
Ana this great orator was scarcely more enlightened than his hearers. 
It cannot be denied, that admirable as the writings and speeches of the 
Greek and Roman statesmen are, yet the declamations against tyrants, 
and the praise of liberty, however fine they might sound inthe ears 
of the sympathizing listeners, can scarcely be applied to the present 
state of the world. Their terms are indeed very vague; their ideas 
of freedom never embraced all mankind. Political philosophy as yet 
was not; but it was even a gentler influence than any that pclitical 
philosophy can ever exercise that first loosened the shackles from the 
hands of the slave. It was Uhristianity that first taught, and by some- 
thing better than even the eloquence of Plato, that the whole human 
race was connected by a chain that could never be snapped asunder, 
and thatthe most degraded wretch bearing the image of man was the 
brother of the proudest citizenof Rome. There is nothing, indeed, so 
easy as indefinite declamations in favour of freedom. So far from these 
being characteristics of the best times, we may be assured that when 
they are most general, society is in an unhealthy state. In the time of 
Nero, Seneca ranted about liberty. . 

These always were Burke's opinions. Even in his speeches on 
America, he never indulges in any loose expressions. We see here, as 
everywhere, his aversion to those general principles that had no rels- 
tion to times and different social conditions. He never liked to discuss 
the abstract rights of parliament Lord North was much more ready 
to talk about Brutus and Cato than his opponent, who was endeavour- 
ing to maintain the unity of the empire. ‘* Be content,” he exciaimed, 
when taunted about the rights of the colonies, *‘to bind America by 
laws of trade; you have always done it Let this be your reason for 
binding their trade. Do not burden them by taxes; you were not 
used to do so from the beginning. Let this be your reason for not 
taxing. These are the arguments of states and kingdoms, Leave the 
rest to the schools; for there only they may be discussed with safety.” 
And then he says that he considers the imperial rights of G: eat Britain 
and the privileges of the colonies to be quite reconcileable. The par- 
liament sat at the head of the empire in two capacities; the one, asthe 
local legislature of this island: the other, as the superintendent, guide, 
and controller of all inferior legislatures. The powers of parliament 
were therefors boundless; but it did not follow that it was wise on all 
occasions t2 use those boundless powers. There ought to be a com- 
petent scrveign power; but it ought to be no ordinary power, and 
never us;/:o the firstinstance. ‘‘ Such, sir,’ said Burke, ** is my idea 
of the ca stitution of the British empire, as distinguished from the con- 
stitutics of Britain; and on these grounds I think subordination and 
liberty :say be sufficiently reconciled through the whole; whether to 
serve a refining speculatist, or a factious demagogue, I know not; but 
enough, surely, for the ease and happiness of man.” 

We have now seen Burke in many different circumstances, in times 
of peace and in times of confusion ; in poverty and obscurity, as well as 
when he was playing a great part in the face of the world. If his 
opinions and principles have been found systematical and consistent 
during all those varied scenes, if he have preserved some uniform 
character, so that he may be considered as a man not likely to adopt 
or abandon his sentiments and ideas for the convenience of the hour, 
we may with some interest and profit follow him through the still more 

erplexing and awful scenes of his closing years. His life had all the 
interest of a drama; scarcely one great act concluded, before another 
and a still greater commenced ; and the final one was the grandest, the 
most important, the most startling of all. 

But the ohservations we have presumed to make on this first half 
of his political life and writings would perhaps be incomplete if we 
were to make no mention of his visit to France about the year before 
he delive: 2d his speech on American taxation. His mind was then 
occupied with these Transatlantic affairs. But he little knew all the 
mighty effects that the American revolt would have on the world. 
Grenville, in one sense, may be said to have caused the great continen- 
tal revolution; for undoubtedly his ill-judged and arbitrary proceed- 
ings awoke the infant democracy that was slumbering amid the Ameri- 
can forests. The spirit, however, once roused, was not to be again 
laid at rest Deep called unto deep; young democracy from the other 
side of the Atlantic gave the death stab to the old feudalism of Europe. 
Thus soc.ety was dying, and society was being born; the old system 
was going out, and the new wascoming in. It may seem singular, but 
to those who really understand his writings, quite natural and proper, 
that Burke should have been the greatest admirer and defender both 
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of Young America and Old France. He stood by the cradle of the one ; 
he watched the death bed of the other. 2 

The three greatest literary men of England during the eighteenth 
century, Hume, Johnson, and Burke, were all in France 4 few years 
before the assembling of the States General. They were all men of 
great observation ; they were all men of great ability ; they had all 
thought deeply on the great questions of their age; they had all good, 
brave, honest hearts, and were sincerely devoted to what they believed 
to be the truth. It is therefore very curious to know what were their 
different impressions of French society, and how far they could read 
the signs of the great revolution that was approaching. 

Of the triumvirate, Hume was the most attached to France, and had 
the greatest admiration of French literature ; it is but the bare truth 
to say, that of the three he had the least idea of any French Revolution. 
He saw nothing but devotion to the monarch, and the fascinations of 
the society in the capital. To him France was still the France of Louis 
the Fourteenth. He called the society of London ‘ barbarous,” and 
was dclighted with all he saw at Paris. Before he went abroad as 
secretary to Lord Hertford, he was a plain, straightforward Scotch- 
man; but Burke always said that the charming syrens of the literary 
drawing-rooms had vanquished even a philosopher, and that Hume 
returned to England a literary coxcomb. He seems, indeed, to have 
written his History with the express intention of pleasing the French 
wits; it abounds in sneers at the English people for making so much 
noise about their liberties, and in compliments to ‘ the gallant nation, 
so famous for its loyalty.”” The loyalty of France is Hume’s constant 
theme; and he loves to contrast it with the turbulence of England. So 
much for philosophy. 

Of all the brilliant men who met together at the Turk’s Head, John- 
son seems to have had the greatest esteem for Burke. In politics, 
indeed, they were directly opposed to each other; they had even en- 
tered the lists under different banners. Johnson can scarcely be called 
a politician; he knew little of political philosophy. Much as he dis- 
liked Bolingbroke’s religious opinions, his politics were very much the 

olitics of St. John. He did not highly distinguish himself as a dram- 
atic writer; but he never appears to so little advantage as in his poli- 
tical pamphlets. He seems to have thought everything fair, dogmatic 
assertion, scurrilous abuse; for these are the only weapons that the 
great moralist condescends to use. [tis painful to contrast the tone of 
his pamphlet called Taxation no Tyranny, with that of Burke’s two 
published speeches on America. Machiavelli never wrote anything 
more decidedly immoral than many passages in the political writings 
of the high-principled Samuel Johnson. 

The autumn after he had published this Tazration no Tyranny, his 
strange figure appeared in the streets of Paris. He was accompanied 
by the Thrales. As Mr. Thrale was a brewer, he naturally sought the 
society of other brewers ; and thus Johnson and Santerre met in the 
game room, and had a friendly conversation about brewing. The mor- 
alist was very careful to note in his diary that Santerre used the same 
quantity of malt as Mr. Thrale, and that though he paid very little 
duty, sold his beer at the same price. Johnson also observed that the 
moat of the Bastile was dry ; some years afterwards it was still drier. 
The party rambled about Versailles, and viewed the palace and the 
menagerie. Samuel took particular care to look at the cygnets, the 
gulls, the black stags, the rhinoceroses with their horns broken, the 
young elephants with their tusks just appearing, the brown bears put- 
ting out their paws, the camels with one bunch, the dromedaries with 
two bunches, the pelicans catching fish; and he expresses his regret 
that he could not have a good lock at the tigers; butin all his diary 
there is not a single thought about the literary men of Paris. That 
brilliant galaxy of talent to him was nothing; he scarcely seems to 
have been aware of its existence. When asked by Boswell to give him 
of Paris,” and the greatest person of his acquaintance was “ Colonel 
Drumgold, a very high man, Sir, the head of the Ecole Militaire, a 
most complete character.’’ But with all his English prejudices, John- 
son seems to have observed more than Hume, whose French partialities 
were quite as decided ; for the author of 7'azation no Tyranny at least 
declared that ‘‘the great in France live very magnificently, but the 
rest very miserably. There is no happy middle state, as in Eogland.” 

It was in 1773, and again in the following year, that Burke crossed 
over to the continent. He could not have gone to France at a more 
remarkable time. It was, indeed, a strange sight that presented itself 
to the gaze of a thinking being. Everything that could dagzle the aye 
and @eceive thy judgment was displayed. A hectic flush of loveliness 
disguised the ravages of the deadly disease that was preying upon the 
body of the state. Never had literature more devoted worshippers ; 
never was the position of the literary man more exalted: all Paris was 
at his feet. A golden age was about to come upon the earth. Glorious 
philosophy would be more powerful than the monarch’s sceptre ; and 
false priests would no longer hoodwink the reason of mankind. But 
there were still some less pleasing phenomena preceding the good time 
that was drawing near. The old king was not dead; he and his mis- 
tresses still encumbered the ground: Louis XV. did not wish to die. 
The monarchy that had lasted for so many centuries, he hoped would 
still last out his time; and Louis XV. prayed that himself and France 
might live yet for many years. In the dark alleys, wretchedness and 
misery fretted and pined; the squalid thousands were without bread, 
and almost without hope. Yet to the accomplished readers of the Kn- 
cyclopedia, very little occurred to discourage their most sanguine 
dreams. Marie Antoinette was happy and gay; and Burke was re- 
ceived everywhere with adulation and smiles. But he had little sym- 
pathy with the philosophers; some of them learnt, to their utter aston- 
ishment, that during the next session of parliament, he called them 
** atheistical conspirators,’ who ought to be carefully watched by all 
governments. He observed with great care the nobility and the priest- 
hood, and many circumstances occurred to make him look anxiously 
for the commen-ement of the new reign. 

Such were the different conciusions to which Hume, Johnson, and 
Burke had arrived. Hume died shortly afterwards, and died as he had 
lived. He had lived contentedly in a delusion, and died contentedly in 
delusion. Johnson, also, was taken away from the evils that were 
to come; his death was earnest as his life had been earnest. Burke 
alone lived to see the great moral explosion at which all the world 
turned pale. But he also left the earth before the faintest glimmering 
= better day was seen through the black clouds that lowered over 

urope. 

Although Burke did not live to see the catastrophe of the great 
French drama that he watched with so much interest, he saw the 
United States become great and powerful, and contrary to the prophe- 
cies of many people, fully capable of maintaining their independence 
against all enemies. The truth of the great political philosopher's 
ideas became, thanks to the wisdom and abilities of his Majesty’s min- 
isters, very soon a matter of no doubt. 

The brilliant success with which Mr. Pitt had conducted the last 
great war had turned the heads of the English people. The ministers 
appear to have thought that victory was sure to accompany the En- 
glish arms. The delusion was soon dispelled. Session followed session, 
inpelgn succeeded campaign, and America was still unsubdued. Many 
who had applauded all the rash measures which had driven the colon- 

ists to rebellion, began to awaken from their dream. The opposition 
gathered strength. The outcry about the expenditure began to be very 

oud. Treland assumed a most menacing attitude. The sails of a hos- 

tile fleet were seen from the English shores. Then for the first time 

Was heard the cry for reform. It was little heeded by ministers, and 

‘ttle understood by geutlemen of the opposition. As usual the great 

‘nterests of the state were all threatened by this spirit. At this time, 

With the profound sagacity that always distinguished him, Burke first 
danett forward his plan of economy, and on the 4th of February, 1780, 

clivered his great speech on economical reform. 
any critics have considered this oration as the most wonderful of 
all his displays of eloquence. None of his speeches ever showed more 
of the high statesman- like intellect of its author. He is here not treat. 
ing of America, of India, or of France; the speech is devoted to the 
internal government of the country, and shows how skilfully theory 
and practice are combined. It ought to be studied night and day by 
those who profess to sneer at all eloquence and imagination, and as- 
sume to themselves the exclusive title of ‘* practical men.” 

Since Burke’s death, all statesmen have professed themselves econo- 
mists; and it is very instructive to see what their notions were on this 
he eent subject. The spirit of this speech is directly contrary to 
T © maxims that are adopted by a very popular school of reformers. 

ese fashionable doctrines are all built upon the principle that it is 

pe ge to economise by detail: the army and navy estimates are objected 

0, ® few hundred pounds less than the sum of the ministers is pro- 

ar - This is considered economy. 

ail yee re not Burke’s ideas. Never was he more ready to inculcate 

t frtes » than that there is a great and essential difference between 

oe Ae Pee ig of a powerful government, and the receipts of a private 
idual, between the affairs of a great empire, and those of a little 





counting house. ‘Elevate your minds,” he was ever exclaiming, * to 
the importance of that trust to which the order of Providence has 
called you.” He pointed out clearly that the income of a great nation 
must be subject to many fluctuations, which never could disturb the 
yearly fortune of a single person, and that it was often necessary to 
expend the public money that private property might be secured. A 
merchant would of course look only to the present. To him whatever 
made him wealthy must be the first object of his care. His ships went 
out to all quarters of the globe, the creditor side of his ledger was a 
delightful spectacle, his name was of great weight on the exchange. 
What could a merchant desire more ? 

Bat the statesman’s eyes cannot always be fixed n the fleeting pan- 
orama of the hour. Society is something more than a multitude of 
units, connected together by the chain of profit and loss. The states- 
man must therefore have long views. ile is the inheritor of au entailed | 
estate, handed down through countless ages, from generation to gener- 
ation; and be is to transmit it unimpaired and unfettered to the count- 
less ages that are yet to come after him, as wave after wave of humaaity 
strikes against the shores of the world, onnl then again sinks into the 
great ocean of the past. Thus the state is fearfully and wonderfully 
made. As of the coral reef, life has arisen from death ; the firesides 
of the present generation are situated on the graves of their fathers, 
and the hearths of our children may be held on our tombs. Men are 
not, however, entirely forgotten: the laws of the land are their monu- 
ments, and ought to be engraved on the hearts of their children. Thus 
society is composed of life and death, of old age, matured manhood, 

outh, and infancy, of the past, the present, andthe future. All is 
linked together by a sacred bond. Society therefore becomes indeed a 
contract; but it is a contract between those who have been before, 
those who now are, and those who are yet to be; between the grave, 
the altar, and the cradle. Individuals then become as nothing in the 
great commonwealth of ages. j 

These, if we understand what Burke has said, were his notions of 
society. From these it followed that even in his professed economical 
plan, he considered economy as merely of secondary importance. 

Lord North praised the bills, and then defeated them; but it was 
only a wep J defeat. The hours of the ministry were numbered. 
Even their stanchest supporters began to waver, and in the January 
of 1782, they at length resigned. High sounding as had been all their 
manifestoes, nothing could be more humiliating than their downfall. 
They had doubled the national debt, invaded the liberties of the subject, 
thrown away thirteen colonies, and left England full of misery, doubt, 
discord, darkness, and ruin. They seem at length to have died of 
utter inanition; they had done all the harm they possibly could do to 
their country, and resigned when their powers of destruction were ex- 
hausted. They retired; and none cried, “* God bless them.” Even Dr. 
Johnson, who called them his political friends, who had written Tara- 
tion no Tyranny, and who hated the name of America during the war, 
shook his head, and whispered confidentially to Boswell that matters 
were not as they ought to be; and on the 20th of January, when the 
resignation of his friends was anneunced, returned thanks to Heaven 
as he prayed with Black Frank, and afterwards declared that ‘‘ such 
a bunch of imbecility never disgraced a nation.” The ghost of Gren- 
ville alone might regret these misfortunes, as it fled weeping to the 
shades below. 

The new administration under the marquis af Rockingham was then 
formed ; and Burke was made a Right Honourable, and Paymaster 
of the Forces. His beloved bills on Economical Reform were brought 
in with all the authority of government, and after ae some very 
important curtailments, became part of the law of the land. 





THE RACES OF MANKIND. 
Concluded. 


Leaving the question of the unity of the species, we pass on to the 
less delicate, but scarcely less difficult inquiry, regarding the number 
of races into which the great human family is divisible. The leading 
authorities—Linneus, Buffon, Blumenbach, Cuvier, Lawrence, Camper, 
Prichard, Morton, Humboldt, Zimmerman, Carpenter, and Latham— 
though not strictly in accord respecting the number of primary races, 
do not present any great divergence of opinion, the largest number re- 
cognised by any of them being six, and the least three. Dr. Latham does 
not hesitate to adopt the emaller number, and contrives to groupthe whole 
human family under the three grand divisions of Mongolidw, Atlantida, 


white man betes the black man, and cannot live at peace with him; and 
equally in spite of professions of regard, the Saxon hates the Celt, and 
will continue to do so to the end of thechapter. He hates him in Great 
Britain, and he hates him in America. In this respect, the Saxon and 
the Celtic races are but types of all the European races whieh have 
been brought into juxtaposition by migration or conquest, and (as Dr. 
Enox would say) unwisely and unnaturally subjected to the same rale. 
The antipathy of race to race is the fruitfal source of rebellion and 
war. Itarmed the Scotch Celt against the Anglo-Saxon in the Steart 
rebellion, the Irish Celt in successive Irish rebellions, the French Celt 
in the Canadian disturbances. It was an element in the constant wars 
between F rance and England. Culloden, the Boyne, and Waterloo 
were the triumphs of Saxon over Celt. Belgium was divorced from 
Holland through incompatibility of race; Austria has been embroiled 
with Hungary and Italy, and Denmark with Holstein, for the same 
reason. The history of England has been a perpetual struggle of a 
Saxon poople with a Norman Government; and the mixture of Saxon 
and Celt in the United States of America bodes no good to the Union. 

With such decided opinions on the subject of race in general, it is 
but natural to expect at Dr. Knox's hands some vigorous sketches of 
the characteristics of the two races in which we Evglishmen are most 
interested,—the Saxon and the Celt. 

We may premise that the population of Britain, according to Dr. 
Knox, is a compound of two, if not three distinct races, without taking 
into account sprinklings of Gipsies, Jews, Phoenicians, and Huns. The 
races in question are the Celtic, the Saxon, and the Belgian or Flemish. 
The Celtic race is distributed through Ireland, Wales, and the high- 
lands of Scotland ; the Belgian or Flemish race through the southerm 
parts of England ; the Saxons or Scandinavians occupying, with unim-. 
portant exceptions, the remainder. The Norse followers of William 
the Conqueror mixed as a conquering and dominant race with the Fle- 
mish inhabitants of the southern portions of the kingdom. 

The origin of the Saxon or Scandinavian race, Dr. Knox tells us, is 
as obscure as the origin of man himself. We know nothing about it; 
but history tells us that a race of men, differing from all others, physi- 
cally and mentally, dwelt on the shores of the Baltic, and on the nor- 
thern and eastern bank of the Rhine—in Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Holstein, Holland, West Prussia, and Saxony Proper. This race 
** must have occupied eastern Scotland and eastern England, as far 
scuth as the Humber, long prior to the historic period, when the Ger- 
man Ocean was scarcely a sea,” and at a later period they gained a 
footing by conquest among the Flemish race of the south of England, 
but died out again, in obedience to a physiological law which extin- 

uishes mixed races. This same race, we are told, “still exists in 

witzerland, forming its Protestant portion; while in Greece, it con- 
tributed mainly, no doubt, to the formation of the noblest of all men— 
the statesmen, poets, sculptors, mathematicians, metaphysicians, his- 
torians of an ancient Greece.” (!) We pause for a moment, to express 
our astonishment at a theory so inconsistent with the mean estimate 
presently to be given of the intellectual character of the Saxon. 

In person, the Saxon is tall, powerful, and athletic, with broad 
shoulders, small legs, large hands, and spatula-shaped fingers, blue 
eyes, fair hair, and fine complexion. He is addicted to rough exercises 
and coarse sports, makes the best of sailors, and when disciplined and 
drilled, a good infantry soldier. In character, he is thoughtful, indus- 
trious, plodding, mechanical, orderly, punctual, neat and cleanly. 
He saves money, and makes it his standard of respectability and chief 
motive to exertion. He has no inventive talent, and no taste, despises 
theory, has a contempt for men of science, and a hatred of men of genius. 
His self-esteem is inordinate, his self-confidence unbounded, his love 
of independence carried to excess. He alone comprehends the full 
meaning of the word liberty. He is nature’s own democrat. Heise 
respecter of law, when the law is made by himself; and a lover of jus-- 
tice, but only to Saxons. In religion he is a Protestant, with an apti- 
tude for sectarianism. He is intensely selfish and national. A States- 
man in America, an Australian in Australia, an African at the Cape, 
he cordially hates his brother Saxon, and soon forgets his obligations 
to the parent state. From the most remote period he has been en- 
croaching upon the territories of his neighbours. He wasinvading the 
Gauls when Cesar met and defeated him onthe Rhine. Two thousand 
two hundred years ago, in the time of Marius, he invaded Italy and 
Greece, having already made himself known in the same regions & 
thousand years before. He subdued Ceitic Ireland, Celtic Wales, and 
the Celtic parts ef Scotland, and overran and held for a time gr 





and Iapetidw. On the other hand, some authors, whose names and works 
are less generally } 20wn, have displayed much greater liberality. 
Dumolin, for instanc: , imagines as many as eleven species ; and Borey 
de St. Vincent, no less than fifteen, to which professor Broc adds nu- 
merous sub-genera. Dr. Pickering thinks that he has seen as many 
races 48 Damolin recognises species. ‘* I have seen,” he says, ‘in all 
eleven races of men ; and though I am hardly prepared to fix a positive 
limit to their number, I confess, after having visited so many different 
parts of the globe, that I am at a loss where to look for others.” Else- 
where, Dr. Pickering substitutes the word ‘species’ for the word 
‘“*races;” and states it as his opinion that there is ‘‘ no middle ground 
between the admission of eleven distinct species in the human family, 
and the reduction to one.” A single species implies a central point of 
origin, which centre he is disposed to place in the continent of Africa 
(Dr. Latham,as we have seen, is inclined to prefer the continentof Asia, 
between the tropics) ; but his reasons for selecting the African conti- 
nent appear to us to be as weak as those which have determined him in 
favour of eleven races, or species. By making the complexion the sole 
prime basis of the classification, it would be easy to exceed even Pro- 
fessor Broc’s liberal allowance, especially if the texture cf the hair 
alone were held to be a sufficient warrant for the formation of subordi- 
nate races or sub-species. 

We will illustrate our meaning by taking the first and last two of Dr. 
Pickering’s eleven races, or species—the white and the black. The white 
race or species comprises as subordinate classes the Arabian and the 
Abyssinian, which resemble each other in the possession of a prominent 
nose, but differ in having, the one straight and flowing, the other crisp- 
ed hair. As the other characters of the two races are not contrasted, 
it is to be presumed that the sole difference is in the quality of the hair. 
Again, the black race or species comprises the two sub-races or sub- 
species of the Australian and the Negro—the first of which has negro 
features, with straight or flowing hair, while the second also possesses 
the marked negro features of flat nose and thick lip, but combined with 
close woolly hair. The method of the majority of writers on ethnology, 
more nearly resembles that of the naturalist who bases his larger 
groups, not upon one, but upon several characters, and by so doing, 
contrives to give greater coqgenans and coherency to the branch of 
science of which he treats. We confess, therefore, to a predilection in 
favour of a small number of primary groups or varieties, and to a doci- 
ded preference for Dr. Latham’s three primary classes over Dr. Pick- 
ering’s eleven. 

But, after all, these discussions about classification are of very little 
interest, compared with the grand practical inquiries which the study 
of the races of mankind opens out ; and it is because Dr. Knox chooses 
to deal with these stirring questions, rather than with the scientific 
subtleties which prove so attractive to the student in the closet, that 
we return to his pages with a pleasure which, we are free to confess, 
the more recondite investigations of Dr. Latham have not afforded us. 
As we have already expressed ourselves with great freedom on the tone 
and temper with which Dr. Knox treats his subject, we may now pro- 
ceed to examine his theories on their own merits. We are conscious that in 
so doing, some self-restraint will be necessary, and we fear that, from 
time to time, we shall feel ourselves compelled to renew our protest 
against the spirit of sarcastic scepticism which shows itself in almost 
every page. If any justification is necessary, we would appeal to his 
readers, nay, even to himself, whether he has not given us ample pro- 
vocation. This, however, we are bound to say in justice to Dr. Knox 
that his sarcasms generally recoil upon himself. A medical man, he is 
especially severe upon doctors ; confessing him-<elf a Saxon, he heartily 
abuses the Saxon race; and, as we would venture to hope, a Christian 
gentleman, he loses no opportunity of assailing all forms of Christian- 
ity in turn. 

As we have already stated, one of Dr. Knox’s objects is to prove, 
that ‘‘ in human history, race is everything,’—everything always and 
everywhere,—the most powerful and the most permanent of all the 
causes which make men to differ from each other. It is race which 
determines character, not climate or circumstances. It is race which 
makes one set of men soldiers, another sailors; one set protestants, 
another papists; one set stationary, another progressive ; one set inven- 
tive, another imitative ; one set submissive to authority, another de 
mocrats ingrained ; one slaves, another freemen; one sensual, another 
sentimental ; one fierce, another gentle; one credulous, another decep- 
tive; one avaricious, another extravagant; one orderly, another disor- 
derly. It is race, too, which inspires the strongest attachments, and 





stirs up the fiercest enmities, one race hating another race, as if by an 
uncontrollable instinct. In spite of professions to the contrary, the 





part of France. In later times he has invaded Hindostan, Scinde, Aft- 

han, and China; has colonized America, Australia, and the Cape of 

ood Hope, with other smaller territories too numerous to mention. — 
The Saxon in America takes after his parent of the Old World, dis- 
playing the same encroaching disposition, and spreading himself over 
ten times as much territory as he can profitably use. The Saxon in 
South Africa follows the same bad example. Neither time nor climate 
works any change in him, except that the hotter regions of the earth 
dry and shrivel him up, and war against his constitution in common 
with that of all other races transplanted from one country to another. 
What he was in Cxsar’s time, he is now. The laws, manners, and in- 
stitutions which he brought with him from the woods of Germany, he 
has transferred to the woods of America. He elected a general when 
he wanted one, as he now elects a President of Congress. 

Such, as we glean from several parts of his work (for the book is 
exceedingly diacursive), is the Saxon after Knox. We have necessarily 
omitted some of his characteristics, and perhaps unintentionally sub- 
stituted our own thoughts for Dr. Knox’s in describing others. But 
we believe that we have succeeded in making a fair miniature copy of 
@ vigorously painted original picture. The original itself is dashingly 
struck off, with the shadows greatly exaggerated, and the lights almost 
wholly omitted. We have sought in vain for the virtues which are sup- 
posed to adorn the Saxon character ; but as it is not our author’s good 
pleasure to bestow praise where we should have supposed it to be due, 
we must reluctantly follow his example, and proceed to offer, by way of 
pendant, a picture of the great Celtic race with which it is the fate of 
the Saxon to be brought so much, and often so disagreeably, into 
contact. 

From the remotest period, the abode of the Celt was the country now 
called France—the country which Cesar subdued and formed into a 
Roman province. But long before Cesar’s time, the Celts had made 
permanent settlements in the North of Italy (the Gallia Cisalpina, of 
Roman writers), they had sacked Rome, burst into Greece, and plun- 
dered the temple at Delphi. The Gallic Celts form the leading clan; 
next in point of numbers come the Celts of Ireland, then the Welsh 
Celts, then the Scotch. The Canadian dabitans are a colony of French 
Celts; and the Irish and Scotch Celts are to be found in large numbers 
in the United States. 

In stature and weight the Celt is inferior to the Saxon ; his chest is: 
smaller but his limbs are muscular, his hands broad and his fingers 
squared at the points; his step elasticand springy. Weight for weight, 
age for age, stature for stature, he is the strongest of men. muscu- 
lar energy and rapidity of action, he surpasses all the European races. 
His weapon is the sword, and his game war. He is a bad sailor, but 
an apt and brave soldier. In the ordinary affairs of life, he despises 
order, cleanliness, and economy ; takes no thought for the morrow, and 
holds regular, steady labour in horror and contempt. He is tasteful 
and inventive, and leads the fashions all over the civilized world. Most 
new discoveries and inventions may be traced to him, but the Saxon 
applies them to useful purposes. He has 4 tolerably musical ear, but 
yields in this respect to the Italian and Slavonian. In literature and 
science he is orderly and methodical, and deals largely in first princi- 
ples. He is vain, jealous en the point of honour, irascible, warm- 
hearted, full of deep sympathies (!) a dreamer on the past (the Saxon is 
essentially a man of the future.) gallant, reckless, fickle, treacherous, 
lawless, and of very lax morality. In religion, a papist, and if not that, 
then an evangelical, but in no case willing, as is the Saxon, to take his 
religion from the lawyers. In government, a favourer of despotism, 
and fond of being ruled by the bayonet. He does not understand what 
the Saxon means by liberty and independence; but a military leader 
he does understand, and delights in faction fights, in war and plunder, 
bloodshed and disorder. A disciplined savage, he plundered Euro 
under Napoleon, whom he at length betrayed, as he had betrayed the 
cause of liberty in ‘2. 

To our minds, this picture of the Celt is as much too favourable as 
that of the Saxon is the reverse. The shadows are not a whit toe dark, 
but the lights are a little too bright. What we especially object to in 
the sketch is the false and exaggerated estimate of the Celt as an inven- 
tor and discoverer, when compared with the Saxon. Asa man of sci- 
ence, Dr. Knox ought to have known better. So far from the Celt 
being the great inventor and discoverer, and the Saxon a mere adapter 
and improver, it would not be difficult to prove that in scientific dis- 
covery and mechanical invention, and especially in the discovery of 
those great theories which give to science its last finish and perf » 
the Saxon race stands faci/e princeps among all the nations of the 
earth. But with the unconsciousness which belongs to true greatness, 
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——————— 
haps under the influence of that strange habit of self-depreciation 

Which is so marked a trait in his character, the Saxon eoahesees in the 
fiattering estimate of his owa achievements in which the French Celt is 
eo prone to indul In displaying the national aptitude for self-de- 
preciation, Dr. Tee, it must be confessed, shows himself a true Saxon. 
In the characters of Celt and Saxon, Dr. Knox will be found 
to fall into several contradictions, which may, perhaps, be explained, 





on the su tion that his mind has been wavering between England 
and A’ in describing the Saxon, and between France and Ireland 
in portraying the Celt. When he characterizes the Saxon as an enor- 


mous boaster, it is clear that he has brother Jonathan in his eye; and 
when he celebrates the Celt as a great inventor and discoverer, it is 
equally clear that he cannot be thinking of any branch of the Celtic 
family indigenuous to the United Kingdom. Our limited space does 
not allow of our enlarging upon this topic, nor can we enter so fully as 
we could wish into the important questions suggested at page 50 and 
elsewhere, and discussed after his own very pecaliar fashion—to wit, 
Whether a mixed race can be produced and supported by the inter- 
mingling of two races? and whether any race can occupy, colonize, and 
people a region of the earth to which it is not indigenous? Suffice it 
tosgay, that while the second question, supposing it to refer to a region 
strongly contrasted with that from which the colonizing race is supplied, 
ma safely answered in the affirmative by an aoe to facts with 
which we are all familiar. There is some reason to believe that a simi- 
lar solution awaits the first question. The rapid and marked degene- 

of the Mexicans, who constitute a mixed race, cut off, since the 
revolution, from the influx of fresh Spanish blood, seems to furnish a 
joint answer in the affirmative to both questions, and is repeatedly ad- 
duced for that purpose by Dr. Knox. But, on the other hand, the 
great fact that the Jewish people, though scattered during so many 
centuries through countries Hifferin widely in every element of cli- 
mate, still maintain their ground, and show no signs of being about to 
become an extinct race. seems to supply a cunclusive negative to the 
second question, and the strongest possible presumption against Dr. 
Knox’s ry that the Jews were never able to maintain their ground 
in Jerusalem itself, except as a conquering and dominant race. 

The most valuable part of Dr. Knox's work is that in which he ap- 
peals to well ascertained facts in proof of the futility of all attempts 
on the part of Europeans to establish self-supporting colonies in hot 
climates. Of all the attempts of this sort now making on a large scale, 
the most hopeless would seem to be that of which Algiers is the theatre. 

If a large population be (as we contend it is) an important element 
in the wealth and power of a state, France is certainly stone-blind to 
her own interest in wasting so many lives, and with them so much 
treasure, in an idle attempt at the colonization of a country proved to 
be most hostile to the constitutions both of her military and civil popu- 
lation. The interest, rightly understood, of a nation such as France, 
which has by no means a rapidly increasing population wherewith to 
supply colonists, nor such a, at sea as to be able to defend 
@ large colonial empire, must be to foster to the very utmost her home 
population, that she may keep pace in this respect with neighbouring 
nations having concurrently with a rapidly increasing population a 
large amount of emigration. But, unhappily, an instinct of self. pre- 
servation of another kind seems to urge her irresistibly forward in her 
suicidal career. Cursed with a people partaking largely of the idleness, 
thoughtlessness, restlessness, lawlessness, and love of violence attri- 
buted by Dr. Knox to the race of Celts of which she is the leading 
clan, she must create outlets for the c/asses dangereuses of her civil 
and military population or perish. In convenience of situation, insa- 
lubrity of shitate, and insecurity of tenure, Algiers answers this pur- 
— to perfection ; and asit is perhaps the best recognizance into which 

rance could enter to keep the peace with the rest of the world, it is 
not for us to offer serious objections to its retention. 

The fatal effect of hot climates on the constitution of Europeans, is 
the only point upon which Dr. Knox condescends to adduce satisfactory 
evidence. His remaining theories, ingenious as they are, are not support: 
ed by such a weight of evidence as to carry conviction to any reasona- 
bly cautious mind. The impossibility of perpetuating mixed races, and 
the absolute necessity for a constant influx of new blood from the parent 
state into all colonies—even those which have been founded in climates 
not highly hostile to the constitution of the colonizing race—must still 
be regarded rather in the light of hypotheses not quite destitute of 
support from history, than as theories strongly and firmly built up ona 
foundstion of facts. 


~ is Js, however. from no disinclination towards the hypotheses the 


we wi id our assent to them ; for nothing would give 

greater pleasure than to think that it was in our power, by the adop- 
tion of wise measures for keeping our own people at home, to check the 
too rapid growth of our great rival on the other side of the Atlantic. 
We own that we cannot look without apprehension on the annual ad- 
dition of a quarter of a million of emigrants, made chiefly at our ex- 
pense, to the already considerable population of a great commercial and 
maritime power, possessed of our own energy and perseverance, our 
own manufacturing aptitude, our own maritime taste, and, what is 
worse than all, our own ambition and love of encroachment. We con- 
fess that it would be some comfort to us to be able to think with Dr. 
Knox, that, were the tide of these isles to cease altogether, not only 
would the mixed races die out, but even the Anglo-Saxon race itself, 
which indisputably shows many physical signs of degeneracy from the 
parent stock, and seems to ee in form and feature very nearly to 
the aboriginal red man, would become first stationary, and then decay. 
But, until Dr. Knox shall see fit to adduce a larger number of facts in 
support of his views than the Fragment contains, wefear than this con- 
solation will be denied to us. His hypotheses have an air of probability 
about them which justifies the attempt to convert them into theories, 
and ney and social importance enough to entitle them to respectful 
consideration. But if he would give them a fair chance of a hearing in 
future, he must not only supply us with fresh evidence, but put some 
restraint on the tendency, which is but toe evident in every page of his 

resent work, to undervalue the opinions of other men, and to treat what 

e would characterize as their prejudices in a contemptuous and sar- 
castic tone, very rarely assumed except by those who are as unmindful 
of what is due to themselves, as forgetful of what they owe to their 
neighbours.—Fraser’s Magazine. 





RATHER A STORMY WEDDING-DAY 


** Come, come, Miss Eleanor,” continued the old servant, “ time flies 
apace.” Please to be getting up. There’s your hair to be done you know, 
and that in itself will take me three-quarters of an hour.—‘ Get up— 
get up—,”’ answered she mechanically—* and what ?—what for ?— 
what—— ?’—* why to be married, sure and certain,” said Cary, half 
laughing. ‘Get up to be sure you must, Miss Eleanor, and lose no 
he attem no resistance—she got up. Fora little while 
she seemed y, ive and patient under the hands of Cary, and 
suffered herself to be dressed like a victim adorning for, but ignorant 
of; the coming sacrifice. But when, after having completed the plaitin 
and arrangement of the most beautiful hair in the world, her mai 
was proceeding to ee the orange-flower coronet upon her head, a 
sudden rush of recollections seemed to come over her; she uttered a 
fearfal cry, tore the flowers from her, and cast them desperately upon 
the floor. —* What am I about ?—What are you about?—What are we 
doing ?”—she screamed wildly.—* Doing—doing, Miss Eleanor! Com- 
pose yourself my dear, dear young lady, for goodness sake.” * * 

A whispered conversation was kept up between the lady and the 
attendant. “I think we may let her lie till a quarter to nine, Cary. 
You can scuttle 7 her hair some way. It does not look so very bad 
even as it is,—an there’s nothing but the dress and the veil to be put 
on,” —** There, that will do,” as Cary inserted the last pin; and Lady 
Sao having surveyed herself in the long glass, arranged the 

‘all ofa lace or a ribbon, and settled everything at last to her satisfac- 

tion, added, “I will just step down and see how things are going on. 
You stay here, and for dear life don’t utter a word, or make the least 
noise to disturb her till it is absolutely necessary. She seems to have 
fallen asleep. We may let her lay till nine. Ifshe is ten minutes 
rr = ay does not signify.” | And she left the room 
dal Langford.” he oot of the stairs, the first person she met was Ran- 
t nine o'clock Lady Wharncliffe entered her daughter's room : 
whilst Randal, feeling every moment more domened tnd irritable, 
vainly endeavoured to beguile his impatience by pacing up and down 
the hall, pausing from time to time to cast a look up the stairs, or at 
the door by which Lady Wharncliffe had vanished. Then he would 
place himself before the tall, narrow, arched windows of the hall, and 
wateh the sleet and rain driving against the small panes, or listen to 
the swell of the winds, which, at intervals, shook the casements as if 
they would burst them through, and groaned and whistled around the 
house or among the trees. _The hall-clock told the quarter-past nine, 
and then Sir John Wharncliffe, accompanied by Everard, and the other 











young men, sallied forth from a small breakfast-room, where they had 
been taking chocolate over a blazing fire, and began to look for their 
hats, great-coats, and gloves; for the carriages were by this time 

repared to come round. There they found Randal. ‘ Heyday !” cried 
Bir John; “* You here! my good fellow. It is dreadfully cold. There 
is chocolate in the little breakfast-room, and a roaring fire. Do come 
in and take something before starting. You have a good four miles to 

o, and, over a rough north country road.”—* No, thank you, Sir John; 
T on waiting to see Lady Wharncliffe. Everard,” taking him aside, 
‘‘listen to me. I seust see your sister,”—** Well,” answered Everard, 
affecting to laugh, and glancing at the clock; ‘‘ then just have patience 
for fourteen minutes longer, and I take it the carriages will be at the 
door, and down the lovely bride will come.”—** But you do not or will 
not understand me, Everard. Every one seems in a league, I think, 
wilfully to misunderstand me this morning. I want—I wish—I must— 
and I will—speak to Eleanor for a few minutes alone,—before she comes 
down to enter your father'scarriage.” He spoke earnestly, angrily, 
passionately. Everard cast a hasty, alarmed, scrutinizing, glance at 
him. The glance did not escape Randal. But the other recollected 
himself, and, with a laugh which he intended to sound careless, turned 
away, saying—*‘ You must be clever if you get it. Women, the deuce 
take them, can think of nothing but their dress on a wedding morning. 
I'll be bound they are all tec busy with her toilette to remember you. 
But,”—observing the increasing gloom of Randal’s face,—he added, 
‘* but, if you really do wish it, I'll run up stairs to my mother, and see 
what can be done.” And lightly he ascended the stairs. The red door 
closed after him. He did not return any more than his mother had done. 
Randal remained standing at the foot of the stairs, his eyes rivetted 
upon the red door. -He could scarcely contain his rage and impatience. 
And now the carriages are heard coming round. Sir John Wharncliffe’s 
draws up to the door; whilst the sleet and rain beat pitilessly against 
the windows, and the wind roars and howls furiously. Mrs. Langford, 
who had been sitting quietly over the fire in her own dressing-room, 
now entered the hall, accompanied by two or three young ladies who 
were to officiate as bridesmaids. They had arrived early that morning, 
and had been taken up stairs to breakfast and warm themselves. The 
hall began rapidly to fill with the wedding-guests and their attendants. 
Servants were seen hurrying up and down, preparing people for the 
departure; helping the gentlemen to their cloaks and great coats, and 
holding shawls and cloaks, whilst the young men attended upon the 
young ladies There was much laughing, chattering, and bustling go- 
ing on; whilst the wind without burst out at intervals into the most fu- 
rious blasts,—howling and shrieking ; and the rain and sleet drove 
more violently than ever against the clattering windows. Surely such 
a day of tempest had scarcely ever been known inthe country! ‘* What 
weather! what the deuce shall we do? We shall all be blown over. 
How horrid cold!” &c., &c., &c. ;—-and small feet kept stamping in 
pretty impatience upon the marble floor of the apartment, and there 
was great calling for boas and mantles, with—‘* Oh, wrap me up well, 
for goodness’ sake !’’ and,—‘* Do give me my victorine!” and,—* Quite 
a shame to muffle yourself up so!”—and soon. And, in the midst of 
this confusion of cheerful voices, and pretty affectations, and all the 
lively hurry incident to the occasion, there that tall figure stood—his 
eyes rivetted upon the red door, and suffering from an agony of mingled 
vexation, anger, distrust, and impatience impossible to describe. * * 
At last, Sir John Wharncliffe himself began to grow impatient as he 
saw his fine horses standing waiting at the door, exposed to all the fury 
of the wind, rain and sleet,—and began to swear a little, and to exclaim 
in no measured terms against wumen, for their endless delays,—and at 
last ordered one of the female servants, in attendance, to go up stairs 
and inquire when Lady Wharncliffe would be ready. She obeyed and 
passed through that red door, which, as it stood there so obstinately 
closed, as it were, against him alone, seemed, at last, to fret Randal 
beyond bearing. Feeling desperate, and resolved to force an explana- 
tion at any risk, he set his foot upon the stairs, and was beginning im- 
petuously to ascend,—when the hated obstacle was suddenly thrown 
aside,—the door flew wide open,—and, at the head of the stairs, as about 
to descend, the bride at last appeared ; she was leaning upon her bro- 
ther’s arm, and supported, as it were, behind, by her mother. Her 
white dress ficated round her,—the beauiful hair was half-hidden, 
half displayed by the light folds of the rich Brussels veil. Her fair 
rember g was surmounted by the pale greens and the white blossoms of 
her bridal coronet ;—and beneath them appeared a face far paler than 
all these. The cheek was colourless, bloodless, ghastly,—wan, green- 
ish shades were around her lips and beneath her eyes, which were wide 
open, and seemed to gage into vacancy with a dreamy, unmeaning stare. 
She moved forward, as if impelled by others only, and by no will of her 
own ;—in a strange, spectral, silent manner. He was inexpressibly 
shocked. It was with a feeling approaching almost to horror that he 
stood there for a moment gazing upon the altered face of her he so pas- 
sionately loved ;—then, no longer master of himself, he was rushing 
vehemently forward to address her,—even now,—but Everard waved 
him imperiously back,—saying, in an angry tone—‘‘ Are you resolved 
to drive my father mad? For Heaven’s sake get along Eleanor,—do 
you hear how it rains? you will be drowned before you get into the 
carriage.” And he passed, with her, hastily on,—and even while he 
was speaking, the hall-door was opened, and such a whirlwind of rain 
and storm burst in that everything was thrown into the most unuttera- 
ble confusion. And in the midst of this, scarcely sensible of what was 
going on, he saw that pale spectre hurried forward, followed by Lady 
Wharncliffe,—who saluted him with a nod and a smile as she passed. — 
The first sound which awakened him from the sort of trance into which 
he fell was the loud banging to of the carriage door,—the cry of ‘“ All 
right!” by the two footmen, as they sprang up behind, —and the roll- 
ing away of Sir John Wharncliffe’s carriage. What followed was all 
confusion,—the wind roared through the door, and hissed against the 
casements ; the rain poured down in torrents with deafening violence. 
People laughed, and cried out; and the young ones enjoyed the hurry 
and disorder to the utmost ;—but he heard nothing,—for the roar of 
many waters was in his ears,—and he stood there like one bewildered. 
He started, and was awakened; for now his grave and formal mother 
came up to him in her coldest and most composed manner,—and, as if 
this morning were the most ordinary ryt be his life, addressed him 
with,—** You go with me, Randal ; and Miss Montague and Mr. Wharn- 
cliffe are of our party. Come, if you please; the carriage is at the 
door I believe, and we must not keep anybody waiting this horrid day,” 
&c. And his servant came up with his hat and gloves, which he took 
mechanically, and followed passively into the carriage, whilst the winds 
lifted their loud voices, and whistled, and roared, as if in wild and 
gloomy mockery ; the huge trees bent and bowed their huge branches 
to the earth, asin bitter irony of congratulation ; the vanes upon the 
roofs shrieked and cried, and all nature seemed rushing together in 
wildest uproar, like that which was raging in his own breast.-—From 
* Ravenscliffe,”’ by the author of “* Emilia Wyndham.” 





HOW TO PAY A DEBT OF HONOUR. 


An amusing incident lately took place in Paris, which can scarcely 
fail to afford some entertainment to our readers, especially as its truth 
may be relied upon. A young diplomatist of | pw family and fortune, 
whose handsome person, winning manners, and unalterable amiability, 
had insured to him that popularité de salon so essential to individuals 
of his craft, was, about a month ago, a guest at the mansion of one of 
the most celebrated Parisian cé/ébrités, where the music of Musard, 
and the mysteries of high play, divided the attention of the brilliant 
crowds by whom the vast saloons were thronged. For a time M. de 
suffered himself to be wholly engrossed by the goddesses of the 
ball-room ; and to many a charming coquette and jewelled matron 
poured forth his offerings of homage with the devotion for which he had 
been celebrated from his first entrée into the fashionable circles of the 
French capital; but at length, wearied by excitement, and ‘ giddy 
from excess of light,” he sauntered into an apartment sacred to the 
worship of Mammon, where he amused himself for some moments in 
watching the fluctuations of the various games which were progressing 
about him. This state of things could not, however, endure long. 
Paris is as proverbially a city of gamesters as St. Petersburgh itself; 
and every ¢/égant who seeks to maintain his position in high society 
is quite as familiar with the cards and dice as with—we were about to 
say—his breviary; but as such a comparison would by no means have 
sufficed to imply what we intended to convey, we correct ourselves, 
and substitute in lieu thereof—with his tailor’s bills. Thus, then, M. 
de , from a spectator, soon became an actor in the busy scene; 
and drawing off his spotless gloves, and advancing a chair which stood 
temptingly beside a small table niched into a recess draperied with 
pale blue silk, found himself opposed to a stranger, by whom he had 
been invited to essay his skill, or to amuse his idleness, at one of those 
convenient games of chance which may be practised en téte-d-téte.— 














Never were two individuals more opposed in manner and appearance 
than our hero and his antagonist. M. de Was iviined to a fault, 











and low-voiced as a woman, while the stranger was florid, loud, and 
abrupt, toadegree almost incompatible with his position as a man of 
fashion. Thus the parties were socially mismatched; but, under the 
circumstances, the cards were matter of more importance than the man, 
and tie two antagonists at once proceeded to business. Our hero, who 
had prudently provided for exigencies of this nature, had a respectable 
sum about his person, and moreover piqued himself upon his savoir 
faire, but on this occasion he had unfortunately ‘ reckoned without 
his host,” for it soon became apparent that he was no match for his 
noisy opponent ; and the shining Napoleons which he carelessly placed 
upon the table, soon made their way into the gousset of his exulting 
antagonist. That the play was perfectly fair he both felt and saw, but 
the success of the opposite party was so extraordinary that it piqued 
his vanity ; and when he had exhausted his purse, he still resolved to 
persevere, feeling convinced that some sudden turn of fortune must 
soon enable him to redeem his ill-luck. He, consequently, explained 
to his antogonist that he had no more money about him, but that he 
was ready to continue the struggle on parole, a proposition which was 
immediately accepted, and the game was renewed as energetically as 
ever, with the same unaccountable result. Prosperity had however, 
tended to overcome the good-breeding of his fortunate adversary, who 
became so much elated at the golden harvest which he continued to 
reap from the pertinacity of our hero, that his exultation grew wordy 
and noisy, and attracted a crowd of idlers about the table. 

** And, nevertheless,” he shouted, as he possessed himself of stake 
after stake, which he carefully scored against his victim ; ‘‘nevertheless, 
Monsieur plays admirably, Monsieur is a perfect master of the game! 
= you see, gentlemen, you see that he cannot stand against my lucky 
star.” 

The spectators acquiesced and marvelled, and still the struggle con- 
tinued. M. de , who found it infinitely more easy to lose his 
money than to ye the ill-timed hilarity of his companion, made no 
reply to the vain boasting by which his losses were aggravated, but he 
was a gentleman, and resolved not to afford the fortunate gamester the 
triumph of perceiving that he had ruffled his temper. Suddenly, how- 
ever, the happy winner waxed more facetious than ever; and while 
recording each separate and additional gain, said with a mocking laugh, 
which excoriated the nerves of his antagonist,— 

‘** Again, my dear Monsieur! You may write home to your family.” 

The expression was futile enough; nor was it until it had been 
several times repeated that M. de began to feel irritated and 
impatient by its constant recurrence. He nevertheless contrived to 
control his annoyance, and persisted in playing until the party broke 
up, when he rose a debtor of a thousand crowns, in addition to the con - 
tents of his purse, to his unmannerly adversary. 

‘* To-morrow, Monsieur,” he said with studied courtesy, ‘this little 
affair shall be settled, and I will then trust to a future opportunity for 
my revanche.” 

His creditor laughed loudly once more, returned his parting bow, 
and our hero threw himself into his cab, considerably ruffled by the 
events of the evening. - 

On entering his apartment a packet was placed in his hand, and he 
found himself directed by his chef to leave Paris on the following day 
with important despatches. This was vexatious enough, as it termina~ 
ted all hope of the revenge which he had eagerly anticipated; and he 
accordingly resolved to devise some other method of diminishing the 
arrogant satisfaction of his late opponent. 

‘«T have occasionally lost larger sums,” he murmured, as he prepared 
to retire to rest, ‘* but never before did I feel such reluctance to pay & 
debt of honour. To throw away one’s money upon a brute of this 
description is intolerable. I wil/ make him experience by some 
means or another the danger of trifling with the feelings of a gen- 
tleman.”’ 

Thus resolved, M. de soon forgot his annoyance in sleep; and 
in the morning his cab was ordered at an unusually early hour. Some 
twenty minutes subsequently it stopped at the residence of his late an- 
tagonist, to whose concierge the tiger of the young diplomatist delivered 
a huge packet, sealed with three enormous seals, accompanied by & 
minute note; after which the equipage whirled away, and the success- 
ful gambler was informed that un Monsieur en cabriolet had left the 
articles in question to which no answer was required. The recipient 
first opened the note, and read as follows :— 

‘© MoNSIEUR, 

“‘Unexpectedly compelled by diplomatic business to leave Paris 
within a few hours, I hasten to cancel the obligation incurred towards 
yonrgelf last evening. I do not send specie, but value, as from your own 
lips I was enabled to gather the predominant sentiment of your mind. 
Thus, Monsieur, anxious to meet your pane new! and praiseworthy 
principle, so untiringly impressed upon me during the few hours in 
which I was honoured by your society, I have endeavoured to meet what 
must, Iam convinced, under the circumstances, be your dearest wish ; 
and I accordingly enclose to you, in the accompanying packet, the 
means of practising to the widest extent your very exemplary episto- 
lary system.” 

The fortunate gamester eagerly opened the enormous parcel; and 
found therein to his consternation and annoyance—twelve thousand 
postage stamps, of five sous each !— Bentley. 














KEEP HIM OUT! 


‘What noise is that?’ said a judge, disturbed in the hearing of a 
case. ‘‘It’s a man, my lord,” was the answer of the doorkeeper. 
‘* What does he want?” ** He wants to get in, my lord.” ‘ Well, keep 
him out!” 

The audience are comfortably seated; the case is going forward ; to 
make room for the new comer, some must shift their seats, and perhaps 
be jostled about alittle; so they are all perfectly satisfied with the 
judge’s dictum of ‘* Keep him out.” 

You have yourself been in an omnibus when a stout passenger has 
presented himself to the conductor, and — for a place. You are 
all snugly seated—why should you be disturbed? ‘ The seats are all 
full!” ** Keep him out!” But the intruder is in, he presses forward to 
the inner corner, perhaps treading on some testy gentleman’s toes. 
How you hate that new comer, until you get fairly “ shook down” and 
settled again in your places! The door opens again,—another passen- 
ger! ‘* Keep him out!” cry the company, and strange to say, the loud- 
est vociferator of the whole, is the very passenger who last came in. 
He in his turn becomes conservative, after having fairly got a place in- 
side. 

It is the same through life. There is a knocking from time to time 
at the door of the constitution. ‘‘ What’s the noise?” ask the men in 
power. ‘It’salot of men, my lords and gentlemen.” ‘ What do they 
want?” “They want tocome in.” ‘* Well, keep them out!’ And those 
who are comfortably seated within the pale, re-echo the cry of ‘* Keep 
them out.” Why should they be disturbed in their seats, and made 
uncomfortable ? 

But somebow, by dint of loud knocking, the men, or a rush of them, 
at length do contrive to get in; and after sundry shovings and jostlings, 
they get seated, and begin to feel comfortable, when there is another 
knocking louder than before. Would you believe it? the last accommo- 
dated are now the most eager of all to keep the door closed against the 
new comers ; and ‘* Keep them out!” is their vociferous cry. 

Here is a batch of learned men debating the good of their order. 
They are considering how their profession may be advanced. What is 
the gist of their decisions ?—the enactment of laws against all intruders 
upon their comfort and quiet. They make their calling a snug mono- 
poly, and contrive matters so that as few as possible are admitted to 
share the good things of their class. ‘* Keep them out!” is the cry of 
all the learned professions. . 

** Keep them out!” cry t\e barristers, when the attorneys claim tobe 
admitted to plead before certain courts. ‘* Keep them out!’ cry the 
attorneys, when ordinary illegal men claim to argue a case before the 
county court. ‘‘Keep her out!” cry both barristers and attorneys, 
when Mrs. Cobbett claims to be heard in her imprisoned husband’s 
cause. ‘* What! a woman plead in the courts! If such a thing be al- 
lowed, who knows where such license is to end?” And she was kept out 
accordingiy. 

“Keep them out!” cry the apothecaries, when a surgeon from be- 
yond the Tweed or the Irish Channel claims to prescribe and dispense 
medicine to English subjects. ‘‘Keep them out!” cry the doctors, 
when the Homeopathists offer the public their millionth-grain doses. 
“ Keep them out!” cry physicians and surgeons and apothecaries of all 
ranks, when It is proposed, as in America, to throw open the profession 
to the female sex. 

But you find the same cry among the working classes of every grade. 
Mechanics and tradesmen insist on all applicants for admission to their 
calling serving long apprenticeships. If the apprenticeships are not 
served, then ‘‘ Keep them out!” igs tne word. Shoulder to shoulder 


they exclude the applicants for leave to toil. «* Knob-sticks” are pelted. 
They must join the union,—must be free of the craft,--must conform to 
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the rales,—subscribe to the funds —psy the footings, and so on; other- 
wise they are kept out with a vengeance. 
In the circles of fashion the same cry is frequent. A new man ap- 
rs insociety. “Who ishe?” ‘Only So-and-so!” He is retired 
grocer, or a8 bbett called Sadler, ‘‘alinendraper;” and the exclusive 
class immediately club together for the perpees of ‘* Keeping him out. 
He is “‘cut.” Even the new man of high sounding title is accounted as 
nothing among the old families who boast of their “ blue blood.” Wealth 
a great way, but still that does not compensate for the aceident of 
irth and connections among these classes. ’ 
Every class has its own standard. The money classes have theirs 
too. oo tradesmen and their wives go in sets, and there 1s always 
some class outside their own set, which they contrive to “ keep out.” 
The aristocratic contagion thus extends from the highest to the verge 
of the lowest class of society in England. Is not monopoly the rule 
among us, whenever we can find an opportunity of establishing !t ? Mo- 
nopoly or exc!usiveness in art, in theology, in trade, in literature, in 
sociology. Look at the forty Royal academicians setting their backs 
up against every new comer in art, and combining with one accord to 
«Keep him out.” That is the monopoly of art; and people at large call 
ita humbug; but they are not more tolerant or wise when their own 
eraft comes to be dealt with. Each in his turn is found ready to com- 
bine with somebody else, to ‘‘ keep out” all intruders on their special 
reserves. The ‘‘ Flaming Tinman,” in Lavengro, pummels and puts 
to flight the poor tinker who intrudes _ his beat; the costers com- 
bine to keep out freshmen from theirs; English navvies band together 
to drive Irish navvies off their contracts; and Irish tenants pick off, 
from behind a hedge, the intruders upon their holdings. Even the 
searchers of the sewers maintain a kind of monopoly of their unholy 
calling, and will recognize no man as a brother who has not been duly 
jnitiated in the mysteries of the search. The sewer-searcher is as ex- 
clusive in his way as the leader of fashion at Almacks. ‘ Keep him 
out!” is, in short, the watchword of all classes, of all ranks, of all 
callings, of all crafts, of all interests. We used to ‘* keep out” the 
foreign corn-grower, but though he may now come in, there is exclu- 
siveness and monopoly in ten thousand other forms, which no legis- 
lation can ever touch —E/iza Cook’s Journal. 
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THE LADY’S MAID CROSSING THE GEMMI, 


** Bellview hotel tune july 22. 

«0 Mrs Larkins ive Bin and Gone And Dun it Now nevver no More 
will i frite myself About Triffles when sech Thins cums to Pass as These 
ies have witnist ive took and crost the gamey and how i Dun it and live 
to Say So is moor than yule credit. i thought the mountings was all 
dun With when we left marteeny forall day long till we got to a plays 
they call sears we Went upon weals a rode us Flatt as baker streat and 
pretty nigh as strate. 

“nex 
when i mounted the Box of it beside the Driver a ignorant young germ- 
ing boaded No Good and So it turned Out for when we got as far as the 








kivered bridge over the roan which its moor Like a Barn nor a Bridge 
and the roring river runnin beneath ani the hawces Hoofs stampin on 
the tremblin planx till i was amost of my Seet with terrer up we goes 
After 2 or 3 sharp twisties the road com to 
a town called Look bilt sidewise on the ill with evver so manny tours 


into the mountings agen. 


like carsles and i arst the driver in frensh what they was cauled. 
Commong appelly voo? says i piuting to the old tours which he coodat 


reply oanly in germing which its a crockerdili’s langwidge mrs larkins 
and No Better rathouse says he and well he Mite for none but Rats 
cood live in sech places but the Switch people can Live aney wares 


wether its rox or wether its cololes. 


‘In and out of look we went like a cawkscrue oanly always Upperds 
till weed left the narrer streats Behind and the rode which it aint a 
Bad One being noo and no stoans to shake one out of His Skin persewin 
its Way into the forrists of the Upper Regium and what do you Think 
mrs larkins there was the old wooman Piking her gees by which meens 
es understand snow which it Was falling as Fast as desember and 

e on the box Facing the Pityless storm there bein no Room inside the 
Shar sept for Those as wisht to Keep thereselves Cumfitable pore ser- 


vints not bein Headed and there sufrins not considderd. 


** At last we got to lookerbad which it meens Baths and smokin hot 
they cums out of the Grownd like biling warter from a tee kittle irri- 
My furst 
sirprize as we driv into This Queer plays was to Sea a Barber Rush 
from his shop and fetch a mug of Hot Warter from a founting to shave 
a custummer which his face i saw kivered with Suds nex minnit and 
the Barber a dippin his rayser in the biling Ellimeat betsy and jane 
wouli Like that founting mrs larkins no fires to lite nor no greats to 
Rub down on there Nees nor no missis grumblin becaws the Tee dont 


tatin the Medders and meltin the iseyculls as they Pass. 


Draw. 


** When peeple ses they lives in hot warter they dont meen to Say 


there Appy but here evryboddy lives in Hot Warter and Likes it 


which they brekfasties dines and tees Reads bucks and does evrythin 


theyve amind to. Me and miss grace and the 2 gents was shone into 


the prinsiple Bath which we worked Down the Middle and smelt like a 
washus steemin and smoking perpetly all the Wile and there was old 
and yung germings and frensh With long birds and ladeys with there 
Hares drest and Caps and ribbins if theyd Been Setting in there Own 
drorrin rooms they coodent have been finer which Sum was smokin 
a and Others Playin at dommynose and bag Gammon and all 

anna of outlandish Games and Tabels floting about and remains 
emerst all day in long nite Gownds up to there Chins and does evry- 
Count Cannon Ball which being frensh 
he loves novvietys was for takin a bath mr dolfus deswaded him tellin 
Him that if a Rash cum out when he Went In there he must stay for a 
munth for it woodnt be Gione before and That Frited the count out of 
Peeple has there own ways of Pleesin thereselves but i 
dont think mrs larkins that ether me or you wood go for to Parbile our 


thin but sleap and Praps That. 


the Noshun. 


Limms in 4 public stoopan while we was taking our tees. 


_ “* After that we all Set Of to Sea a villidge cauld The Shells which 
its percht on the tip of a pressypus and no Way to git At it but by 
climing of laders whicl hate or ten of them is Plantid agen the rox 
and Up you gose leastways themas Must and has oanly hobsons Chaws 
race to look at 
} tho the switch 
Gals which they Ware trouseys like men and Dont Mind liftin There 
Skurts does it evry day. i was joaked about them Laders by a forrin 
currier at Super afterwads and he sed that when we past the gamey 
thats another mounting mrs larkins i shood Have Wuss to Do than 


to go or stay behind. It was enuff for me and miss 
the laders for no considerashn could temt us to esen 


That and Little did i think his werds was Trew. 


‘For to Days we was Snode Up in lookerbad not wishin to temt the 
Pars But on the third mr dolfus sed it was Slow and of we went on 
mewls agen the snow being Up to there stummix in Sum Parts with a 
wall of perpendicler rox on one side and thowsings of Feat strate down 
on the uther and ware to leaf the valey you Dont no till you git close 
to the pressypus which i shet my ies and scrunched my Teath all the 
Way to prevent me from fallin Over and Diddent Dare to look forrerd 


nor backerd nor nuthin mrs larkins i actilly cride with Feer. 


‘Bat evrythin has a nend and So Has the gamey and at Last we 
reecht the Top and cum to the dowben See which the gides had to hold 
the mewls by there Tales to keep them in the rite path for the Snow 
had Fell so deep the trax was on Viserble and Slip about they Did 
and we on there Bax expectin evry momint a melloncolly End least- 
i declare mrs larkins i thot i was friz Rite 
Threw when i was Lifted of my mewl at the Shally at swaring back 
= enuff to make aney Body sware such Dredfle jerneys which i 
gg it with all my hart and prade i mite Nevver cum This way No 


ways ime Shure i Did. 


oor. 


“Bat we Haddent Dun yet and on we went Flowndrin and Plungin 


ay wee changed our carridge for a Shar whith i thought 





by Hisself. As This may be my last oppatunaty of Riting pleese give 

= effexionat regurds to al feller servints which ;—— r—— is not Ver 

Gotten and am trewly mrs larkins 
. «your wel witcher 

“ Anna Marra Smit.” 





LONDON JEHUS, 


One of the first things which strikes a visitor with bewildered aston- 
ishment, on arriving in Babylon the Great, is the couutless multitude 
of every imaginable invention of vehicle, tearing along with speed and 
clatter, equal to that of the spectral Wilhelm, with his fair and fright- 
ened Leonora behind him. They seldom stop; still more rarely upset ; 
and scarcely ever run against each other or over the public. In Dub- 
lin we deserve to be run over, it being established as a national char- 
acteristic never to look before us. London pedestrians are more wary, 
and make a sharp reconnoissance, as well to the front as on each flank, 
before they venture to attack acrossing. This isdoubly indispensable, 
as some of the streets are macadamized with wood, which deadens 
sound, and your cockney Jehu is usually a silent individual, and not 
given to shout, as Paddy is, to warn you of his approach. The utmost 
he ejaculates is, ‘* Now, stev-pid !” if you are determined to cross his 
path. But he is most marvellous as a charioteer. His hand and eye 
are true as thedial tothe sun. They keep time and calculate distance 
with the unerring certainty of a chronometer. Perch yourself on the 
summit of an omnibus, and observe how he threads defiles beset with 
more dangers and obstructions than the ancient Thermopyl# or modern 
Khyber. He wants a Homer to do justice to his deeds. Shades of 
Automedon and Cebriones, wherever you are, look out, and wonder at 
him.* See how he carries his unwieldly fabric through a passage 
hardly wide enough to admit a wheelbarrow; now steering to the right, 
and now to the left, with as many sinuosities as a gliding snake, avoid- 
ing contact with ponderous wagons, and never running down small 
craft, unless it happens to be a cab with which he has a personal feud. 
Observe how he pauses not in all the crowded confusion of Fleet-street, 
Cornhill, or Cheapside,—a never-ending, and apparently inextricable 
labyrinth of perplexity, more puzzling than the maze at Hampton Court, 
or the still better imitation of one at the Princess’s Theatre. The cab- 
driver is equally skilful, and as his vehicle is compact and light, he 
can achieve even greater wonders, goes at a more rapid pace, and 
creeps through smaller crevices. Between him and his brother of the 
omnibus an internecine war exists: each would destroy his rival with- 
out remorse if he could do so with impunity. They despise each other 
as thoroughly as we once heard a private soldier say he did non- 
commissioned officers and militiamen; and hate with the intensity of 
acters who play the same line of business. But the contest is une- 
qual, should they chance to come into collision. It resembles the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx bearing down on a cohort of half-armed velites, or 
a three-decker engaging a gun-brig. Yet Count D'Orsay once, in a 
fashionable light cab, carried off the near hind-wheel of an omnibus 
which tried te upset him, and without sustaining the slightest injury 
himself;—a remarkable triumph of mind over matter. 

The style of London driving is as different from that which obtains 
in Dublin asa Hansom eab is from an outside car. Yet our native 
aurigarius is a clever fellow in his way; an animal completely sui 
generis, who in the fullness of genius soars above rules,and laughs at 
the formality of a linch pin. As the late Chief Justice used face- 
tiously to describe him, he drives with the reins and holds on by his 
whip. We once heard a stranger call our cars cruelty vans. They 
used to carry a tolerable load for one horse: we have seen six adults, 
besides the driver, and small children unlimited in the well. But this 
only happened on gala days or pic nic parties. Let us compare the 
load which the two unhappy quadrupeds attached to a London omni- 
bus are doomed to drag after them. Twelve insides and nine out, ac- 
cording to law, with as many more as they can stow illegally, not in- 
cluding conductor and cad, and luggage @ discretion. The entire 
weight is nearer three tons thantwo. Eight horses, or four relays, 
are the complement allotted for this work in the twenty-four hours, 
eighteen of which at least are consumed in active duty. Nine months 
wears out the energies of the over-tasked animal, which is then sold 
by auction to the knackers, and so closes his miserable career. 

The capacity of a London cab for carrying luggage is immeasurable. 
It never was correctly gauged, and appears to expand with the occa- 
sion. As long as you are willing to pay extra, your trunks and pack- 
ages will find ‘ample room and verge enough ;”’ but there is no such 
thing as getting in or out of one of these indispensable conveyances 
without a dispute. A cabman never has a book, and never knows his 
fare; he leaves that to you, on the spec. of your overpaying him, 
which you usually do, as you cannot afford to lose time in altercation 
A shilling with a row, or eighteenpence without one, you will find a 
fair average scale for ordinary distances. An anecdote has been re- 
corded in print, lately, which is certainly unique, and but that it ap 
peared in a book of unquestionable authority, might have been pro- 
nounced incredible. ‘‘ Your fare, I believe, is eighteen pence ?”’ said 
the occupant ofa cab, on abdicating ; ‘‘ No, Sir, only a shilling,” was 
the reply. The name and number should have been preserved, for the 
honour of cab flesh; but then the immortality would have been dearly 
purchased by immediate excommunication in full conclave at the hands 
of his brotherhood.—Dublin University Mag. 
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PAGANINI, AND HIS POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 


our lively contemporary, the Boston Evening Transcript. 
lated by that journal’s Paris Correspondent. 


of Nicolo Paganini. 


of his talents. On his journeys he took with him the music written 


forced to abandon his project. 


he never once saw him take his violin from its case. 


which had been long seriously affected. He rarely spoke of music 
even to his most intimate friends. 


petuo; Variations upon ‘* God save the King;” upon the air Di tant 


or guitar, upon the air of Barucaba, 
To this precious collection is added a notice by M. Felis, substantial 
interesting and complete, to which we refer our readers. 





through astonished Europe. He himself has left us an auto-biographi 


and a wind fit to cut you in 2 as Fur as candystegg at the bottum of the | cal sketch in Italian, written with modesty and simplicity. 


uy were Thank gudnes there was a nin cauld the Shovel blank ware | 
lime brandey and warter afore the fire parshally restored our weered 
a ms but there we diddent Stay Long the oastess bein a varagur which 
os Wanted Us to remane Whether or No but Push On was our motter 
whi 80 we Left the mewls behind and Travled ia a Shar to Fruit agen 
‘ch there is a cumfatable hottel with good diners and Bedds, and slep 
Nex day was eesy werk in the shar Threw the va)- 
‘ and past the Sneezing mounting and erived that same eavnin at 
ps Ware master and missis had proseeded us from burn and brought 
ri bocks with my Best Cap and Laylock Ribbings and miss graces 
‘ngs for tomorrer we go to Enter Larking ware we expex to be very 
ey with Bawls at the Penshins which they say is Filed with merrycuns 
nm But whats to Hapen is moor than i Can Tell count canning 
i bein verry Sweat on a seerting yung Ladey and Sumboddies nose 
y Nem a Put out of Jint and master not in the best of ewmers the table 
a — this hottel not ekalling his expectashuns. mr. dolfus tawks of 
: Sonnntings and crossin over the Grims Hole and the Firker and 
Oatherd aud Gudness nose ware but all i hope is that heal go 


Without Rockin. 
eys 
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thus acquired his miraculous skill upon the fourth string. The testi- 
mony cf tlhe most honorable magistrates, corroborated by all the diplo- 


We borrow the following interesting narrative from the columns of 
It is trans- 


The editor Schouenberger is about to publish the posthumous works 
It is known with what jealousy this eccentric and 
distrustful genius guarded his marvellous compositions, and the secret 


for the orchestra, and at the rehearsals distributed to the performers 
the morceauz which they were to execute, but he would never consent 
to leave them upon their desks until the evening. As for the violin 
solos, no one could boast of having seen them, for he played them from 
memory. A curious Englishman. who followed him from city to city, 
and from hotel to hotel; who lodged always in the chamber ad joining 
that of the celebrated traveller, hoping to discover his secret, was 
I During the whole time that he followed 

the great artist, spying his actions and watching him night and day, 
: Sombre and taci- 

turn, passing whole mornings upon a sofa, motionless and speaking to 
no one ; or, on his journeys, buried in the corner of a close carriage, 
shivering in the hottest days of summer, flying from the light of lamps 
like an owl, breakfasting on a cup of chocolate, supping upon a cup of 
chamomile tea, sleeping, when he did not cough, and constantly cough - 
ing when he was awake; such was Paganini during the last years of 
his life, when his horrible sufferings had quite undermined his health, 


The corrected works which he left, which are now collected by Schou- 
enberger, are nine in number, and consist of two concertos in ¢ flat and 
g minor ; an allegro de sonata with orchestra, entitled Morimonto per- 


palpiti ; upon the theme Von piu mesta ; upon the famous Carnival of 
Venice ; and finally sixty variaticns, with accompaniment for the piano 


? , Details are 
not wanting upon the life and works of this great artist, upon his habits 


and manners upon his concerts, upon his travels, upon his tours 


The most strange and fantastic stories were related of Paganini.— 
He despised these accusations for a long time, hoping that the good 
sense of the public would do him justice: but finally he was often 
compelled to take his pen to contradict them. They sometimes accused 
him of having killed his mistress, sometimes of having assassinated | 
his rival in a fit of Jealousy. They added that, for this pretended 
murder, he had been imprisoned in a deep dam dungeon, where his 
faithful violin, his Garnerius, was left him as his sole companion and | 
only consolation; that three of the strings having broken one after | 
the otber, and the gaoler having refused to give kim others, Paganini 
was forced tv practice upon the only one which remained, and that he 


matic agents or consuls of the cities in which he had resided or given 


concerts—an vhioaie series of triumphs—a life after the 
e 


age of 15 under the pub pate ayer vy the ma impossibility 
of the pretended facts which gave rise to the absurd and odious calum- 
nies. But the superstition of the ignorant, and the malice of the en- 


vious, was unwilling to give them up. It was seriously argued that 
Paganini had made a bargain with the devil. The peasant-girls of 
Fiesoli, and the flower-merchants of Florence, when by chance, they 
met him by the road-side, would avert their eyes, and cross themselves 
with a superstitious awe. His worn and haggard features, his hollow 
eyes with their wild, dreamy stare, his strange, contortious visage, 
his sardoni¢ smile, gave credit, with the common people, to the ra- 
mors about him, and they avoided him as an object of dread or aversion. 
But he had only to take up his violin or his guitar, and the dread 
was changed to enthusiasm, the aversion gave way to an irresistible 
attraction, as though it were unearthly melody that came from the 
hand of the weird musician. All, enchained and fascinated by a mag- 
netic power, would bow before his genius. 

It is curious to learn from Paganini’s own lips how he acquired that 
mastery over the fourth string which afterwards obtained for him so 
much renown, and also so much annoyance. 

The principality of Lucca and Prombino was constituted by Napoleon 
for his sister, the Princess Eliza, the wife of Prince Basciocchi. P. 
anini, then 21 years of age, was appointed leader of theorchestra att 
Opera, and musical director at the Court. He had a large salary (which 
does not appear strange now-a days,) and he received the ramk and 
wore the uniform of a captain of the royal guards. Here is the narra- 
tive of Paganini : 

‘* At Luccal directed the orchestra when the reigning family attend- 
ed the opera. I was often called to the court circle, an» every fort- 
night I gave concerts before them. The Princess Eliza always retired 
before the close, because the harmonics of my violin irritated her 
nerves. A charming person, whom I had long passionately loved 
without avowing it, was, on the contrary, an assiduous attendant at 
these coirees. 4 thought that I perceived that she cherished a seeret 
passion forme. Every day our matual love increased, but we had the 
strongest motives for prudence and secresy. One day I promised thig 
lady to compose, for the next concert, a musical a shoald al- 
lude to our intimacy, and I announced accordingly to the court a novelty 
entitled: Scene amoreuse. Curiosity was on tip-toe, but the astonish- 
ment of the public was crowned, when they saw me enter the hall with 
a violin with only two strings; I had left but the firs: and the fourth. 
The first was to express the emotions of a young girl; the last was to 
utter the passionate tones ofa lover. Thus I formed a species of dia- 
logue, in which the tenderest accents would mingle with the transports 
of jealousy. Now the melody was gentle and plaintive; now the mur- 
mur of joy, or the cry of anger, or the voice of grief or of felicity, was 
heard, Then came the reconciliation of the lovers, more joyful than 
ever, executed a pas de deux, which concluded a brilliant coda. This 
novelty was successful. I will not speak of the intoxicating gaze of the 
lady of my heart. The Princess Eliza, after overwhelming me with 
compliments, said graciously: ** You accomplish the impossible; will 
not a single string suffice for your talent?” I promised with hesitation 
to make the trial. The idea fired my imagination. Some weeks after 
I composed for the fourth string my military sonata, entitled Wapeleon, 
which, upon the 25th of August, I executed before a numerous aod 
brilliant assembly. The success surpassed my hopes. From this date 
commenced my predilection for the 4th string. I hastened to amplif 
what I had composed for it, and every day I acquired more skill. It is 
thus that I have arrived, by degrees, at thatfacitity which you observe, 
and which should not surprise you,” 

Despite the incontestible authenticity of an historical fact, of which 
all the court of Lucca was cognizant, they did not desist from circu- 
lating similar reports in regard to the morality of Paganini, and bis 
diabolical reputation seemed so wel! established, that a German critic 
did not hesitate to assert, in the Gazette at Leipsic, that he had seen 
Satan in peraon, comfortably seated in a stall near the orchestra, smile 
at the great violinist, and encourage him by afamiliar nod. To which 
the German journalist adds with great naiveté, ‘‘ They were united 
then by close ties? I understand now that smile. In reality every 
one has suspected long since and believed that Paganini and Satan 
were cn the most intimate terms, if indeed they were not identical.” 

But what is more mortifying to human reason, is that these ridicu- 
lous reports were so generally received, after the death of the great 
artist, that it was forbidden to bury him in consecrated ground. It was 

not until after a suit which lasted five years, that in 1845 the son “ 
Paganini was allowed to transport the remains of his father tow 
which he owned in the environs of Parma. 

The only fault with which Paganini could be reproached was bis ex- 
treme parsimony, and his carelessness in his person. Whether from 
eccentricity or from avarice, he often denied himself the necessaries of 
life. He left his son a fortune of $400,000, and the title of Baron, 
which had been conferred on himin Germany. I do not wish to say 
anything unkind of the young Baron Paganini; but such were the 
ideas of economy in which his father had trained him, that I recolleot 
that when I saw him one evening at the apartments of Lab’ache, he 
gave us asingular proof of the force of example upon children. There 
were four lighted candles in Lablache’s parlour ; the young Paganini, 
scandalized at this extravagant illumination, stepped on tiptoe, while 
we conversed, and snuffed out the first candle. Lablache made a siga 
to me to say nothing, and the boy believirg himself unobserved, extin- 
guished the second candle, then the third, and was about to snuff the 
Jast, when Lablache said in a paternal voice, ‘‘ No, my friend, if you 
extinguish that, we cannot see.” ‘It is not necessary to see in order 
to converse,” replied the boy sharply. He has inherited, we say, two 
millions of francs. One may suspect that he will not surrender them. 








HUE AND CRY AFTER AN ILL-BESTOWED PLACE. 


Readers, who feel no special interest in the subject of what follows, 
are still advised to run an eye over it, as a brilliant specimen of style. 
We have to thank an intelligent friend for calling it to our notice. It 
is in leading articles of this description that the London press is un- 
approachable. 


On the recent meeting of the Protestant Alliance we took oecasion 
to suggest respectfully to its zealous and energetic leaders that there 
are critical moments in human affairs when inaction does more to ob- 
tain success than the most vigorous and indefatigable activity. We 
observed that the present condition of the See of Rome, intimately allied 
with the most despotic and detested of continental Governments, was 
alike fatal to its permanent success, and calculated to produce an ar- 
rogant and encroaching spirit, which would precipitate its fall. We 
showed that, while in England the position occupied by Dr. Wiseman, 
flaunting in ecclesiastical splendour, amid the calm contempt of the 
vast majority of his imaginary subjects, is not very enviable, that of 
Dr. Cullen in Ireland is becoming exceedingly precarious. We pointed 
to the rising spirit of discontent against the groundless anathe 
»| launched at the Queen's Colleges, against the heartless cruelty w 
strives to wring from an exhausted nation the means to establish a 
bigotted and worthless seminary, and against the pretensions of the 
Court of Rome to extinguish the last ate of independence in the Irish 
priesthood, and through them in the Irish Roman Catholic laity. Short 
as has been the interval since we tendered this edvice, much has already 
happened to confirm the grounds of our opinion, and to show that the 
present time is particularly ill-chosen for making @ crusade against 
the system, which, if let alone, seems tending fast towards disorganiza- 
>| tion and disruption. In France the Roman Catholic church has gained 
fresh apparent power and fresh rea! weakness by allying herself with 
an odious and sanguinary usurpation. The massacre of the Boulevards 
has installed the Jesuits in the Pantheon, and priests and bishops are 
- | active in preaching the duty of falling prostrate at the feet of perjury 
and treason. They have thus gained ut an enormous sacrifice of char- 
acter the countenance of the Government of the 2d of D-cember; but, 
as they share the success, they cannot avoid participating in the rever- 
ses of the Government. Any one of the numerous causes which may 
hur! Louis Napoleon from his precarious throne with the same thea- 
trical celerity with which he has mounted it, would overwhelm in the 
same ruin the present prosperity of the Gallican Church, and add one 
more Vicissitude to the checkered fortunes of the Order of Jesus. In 
Ireland a circumstance has occurred which signally marks the disunion 
and distrust, the filtering and the wavering, of the zealots of the Ul- 
tramontane party The Synod of Thurles, inaugurated with so much 
pomp, and conducted with so much defiance of the Government and the 
law, has carried, it matters not by what jugglery, certain statutes. These 
statutes have been transmitted fromthe Council for the approbation of 
the Pope ; that approbation, it is understood, has been cheerfully given, 











tor, 


* Every schoolboy knows, but every grown gentleman may not recollect, that 
Automedon aud Cebriones were the respective charioteers of Achilles and Hee- 


and thus the private law which henceforth is to be binding on Her 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, without the troublesome formality 
of asking consent of Queen, Lords, or Commons, has been transmitted to 
Ireland to be there put in force by the faithful ministers of the Pro 
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ands. For some reason or other, however, it has been thought in- 
convenient to publish these laws, and the Irish Roman Catholics are, 
at t, left to sail under sealed orders. The Primate is armed with 
a dark-lantern, but he hesitates to draw the slide and show the light. 
Is it that at length, after so many rude attempts on the patience of 
people, the emissaries of the Pope are beginning to think that the 
time is not suitable for fresh and ostentatious displays of Pontifical 
3 aad arrogance, or is it that the attitude of the laity with 
to the national schools and Queen’s Colleges leads them to pause 
taking a step which it will be impossible to retract, and the suc- 
cess of which is by no means certain or even probable? An able Ro- 
man Catholic layman has taken up the cause of education with laud- 
able independence against the bishops of his own church, and the 
bishops faiter and shrink from the promulgation of a document which 
ves them the power of authoritatively silencing all objectors. 1 hese 
ai 8 bode little good to the Ultramontane policy, and warn us to 
stand by and leave the parties within the church to turn against each 
other those forces which an aggressive movement on our part would 
immediately unite against us. 

Nor is this all; education may have her persecutors and martyrs ; 
but a feud of a still more dangerous and internecine character has bro- 
ken out, and under its influence the mighty fabric of the Catholie Defence 
Association, cemented by such Herculean efforts, rocks to and fro, and 
seems to totter to its fall. This is no question of metaphysical doc 
trines or abstract rights. It a national question, and peculiarly cal- 
culated to touch the sensibilities of a nation of patriots and place-hun- 
ters. It is a pecuniary question, and therefore all-important in a land 
of rackrent and repudiation. What are the Pope, the Cardinal, the 
Primate, the Catholic University, the Queen’s Colleges, the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill itself, compared with the tangible attractions of three 
hundred pounds a-year? This is ambition, this is happiness, this is an 
object capable of rousing all a generous nation’s sympathies and stir- 
ring up from its depths its most deeply-seated passions. TheCatholic 
Defence Association has been able for four months to survive the dis- 
gust created by the narrow and bigotted spirit in which it was conceiv- 
ed, the support of its clerical agitators, and the discredit cast by the 
Irish Brigade on every subject with which they have identified them- 
selves. The body which could outlive so many deleterious influences 
seems likely to fall asunder from the possession of a single piece of pa- 
tronage ;—suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit. Wad there been no paid se- 
cretaryship all had been well. Alas that such noble aspirations should 
be subject to such mean hindrances, and that gold should be for ever 
rolling itself up into the shape of an apple ot discord! Before the 
wounds which Celtic sensibility had undergone from the appointment 
of a Scotch Professor to one of the Queen’s Colleges were healed, or 
even cicatrized, the Saxon has snatched another prize from the sons of 
Erin. An Oxford education, the merit of recent conversion, and the 
lustre of an historical name, have caused the committee of the Defence 
Association to appoint as paid secretary, Mr. Wilberforce instead of 
Mr. Barke, and the glory of Ireland is extinguished for ever. The 
coin which should have jingled in a Milesian pocket is gone to swell 
the hoards of the greedy and detested Saxon. Five bishops and most of 
the Irish Brigade have been outvoted, and the golden toy so fiercely 
sought has slipped unaccountably through their fingers. What won- 
der, then, that Messrs. Keogh, Moore, and Scully, and other of Ire- 
land’s most redoubtable Parliamentary champions, should appeal to her 
people against so crael an outrage to their feelings; and, protesting 
against this act of ignoble folly, invite the people to give free expression 
to their opinion on this question of religious finance’? The Defence 
Association, they urge, had two objects—one religious, the other na- 
tional—and they maintain that the noble nationality of the association 
is intentionally slighted and discouraged. There are, it appears, 
among the supporters of this league persons who, weak enough to be- 
long to it, have yet the amiable inconsistency to raise their views above 
mere local and provincial distinctions, and to convert an Irish into a 
religious movement. Such persons naturally seek for the fittest instru- 
ments to carry out their ends, forgetting that in the national point of 
view the worst Celt is preferable to the best Saxon. In the assertion of 
this heresy they have actually had the assurance to outvote five bish- 
ops and seven members of her invincible ‘‘ Brigade.” ; 

But their triumph will be shortlived. We cannot doubt that this 
gi pee appeal will be nobly responded to by an enthusiastic peo- 
ple. Ireland may surrender, one after another, every cause to which 
she has vowed her unalterable allegiance. She may disregard the 
grave of O'Connell or the prison of Smith O’Brien; but suffer the Sax- 


ynolds,—who could have thought to see him denounced as dead to 
national feeling,—a star fallen from the fiemament,—or rather a sun 
eclipsed in its noontide splendour? The hero of a hundred divisions, 
the mover of unnumbered adjournments, the manly asserter of the 
rinciple of voting black white and selling himself to the highest bid- 
er,—who could have expected to find him outvoting his bishops, snub- 
bing his party, plundering his friends, and enriching his natural ene 
mies? Little did we think, when we saw that great man confounding 
all things and all men for the sake of nationality and religion, that we 
should have lived to see him sacrifice the one at the feet of the other. 
But regrets are unavailing; threats, denunciations, warnings, and 
abuse abound, and the pecuniary nature of the quarrel precludes all 
hope of reconciliation. Hadit been anything else the feud might have 
been healed. But how appease the nation»! sensibility to the misap- 
plication of three hundred a-year! Menelaus might probably have 
succeeded in getting Helen back; but, when he asked for his money, 
he was met by an appeal to the God of Battles.— T'imes. 22nd. ult. 


HOW PUBLIC OPINION IS STIFLED IN ENGLAND. 


The denouncers of our Constitution are very apt, in their speeches 
and writings, to ridicule the notion that the people's voice is really 
heard in Great Britain. We trust that some of the loud declaimers, 
both in and out of Congress, may chance to read the annexed remarks 
to this point. 


Mr. Bright once, in a moment of candour, acknowleged that the re- 
forms, and even revolutions, effected in England during the last 30 
years under its ancient constitution exceeded in solid advantages those 
of all the countries where the political fabric had been rudely demol- 
ished in search of summary improvement. This assertion admits of 
easy demonstration, for, in fact, the constant and steady progress of 
opinion since the conclusion of the war has produced changes which, 

ough severally executed without disruption or violence, amount in 
the aggregate to a more radical revolution than has ever been projec- 
‘ted under absolute Governments. In the face of truths which are 
manifest upon the most cursory review of our past history, it is surpri- 

to hear it still asserted that this country is overriden by a certain 

eering class, who stifle and extinguish for their own interests 

the expression of popular opinion. We are now nearly at the close of 

ry —a year in which it is true that legislation has been somewhat 

impeded by the World's Fair and the Pope, but which hasits own fea- 

tures nevertheless, and we invite the reader, while his memory is still 

fresh, to test the arguments of a party by the actual doings of a twelve- 
month. 

We commenced our operations with the chastisement of Papal pre- 
tensions—a piece of legislation which it is useless for our present pur- 
pose to criticize, inasmush as the whole country was of one accord on 
the subject; but we may observe, at any rate, that the adoption of Sir 
Frederick Thesiger’s amendment iv opposition to the more cautious 
proposals of the Government is evidence that the views of the many 
were not subordinated on this occasion to those of afew. Before the 
Pope was disposed of we had to encounter the Protectionists. Mr. 
Disraeli made his annuaj assault upon the settlement of 1846, and ob- 
tained at least his annual success. He showed that he couid command 
a force only 15 short of a majority against a Ministry which, except 
by temporary alliances, could scarcely secure @ majority at all. No 
person conversant with politics will venture to deny that any other 
point except that of free trade must have been over and over again 
surrendered to such desperate Parliamentary antagonism. And what 
was it that resisted this phalanx intrenched in the very heart of the Leg 
islature? It was simply the notoriety of public opinion—of that opinion 
which Manchester orators are apt to describe as gagged and powerless, 
but which proved itself mizhty enough to defeat all the regular force 
of its opponents. Never was so strong a party in the House go fairly 
foiled by opinion out of doors. If the + people” are not represented in 
the Legislature, it is clear that they possess ample means of prevailing 

t those who are. 

The next business was that of the budget. Sir Charles Wood pro- 
daced a scheme in which the Cabinet had concurred, and on which, in 
bey as the Parliamentary phrase goes, it had «staked its existence.” 

e window-tax, in obedience to ‘* popular opinion,” had been nomin- 
ally doomed, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed a modifica 
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tion of the annoyance which was very reasonably disliked. Mostingp 
were accordingly summoned, not of pf Aone or landlords, or any pri- 
vileged classes, but of ‘* people,” ratepaying people, and the result of 
& general and somewhat violent protest was the concession of the Min- 
istry to the opinions expressed. In less than a fortnight Sir Charles 
had made his submission. Neither do the events of the session sub- 
stantiate Mr. Cobden’s assertion that the House of Commons being 
mainly constituted of unpopular elements is obstinately bent against 
its own reform. On the contrary, one of the most conclusive majori:ies 
of the whole year was obtained by Mr Locke King in favour of an ex- 
tended suffrage, and so thoroughly was the Prime Minister persuaded 
of his own incompetency to resist the appeal that he enly retained of- 
fice on the condition that what must clearly be done by somebody should 
be left to be done by himself. The official obstructiveness which Mr. 
Cobden denounces had no success whatever, and the field remains to 
this moment in possession of ‘* popular opinion.” 

But, as events at our own doors are sometimes more impressive than 
far mightier occurrences at a distance, let us recall what has taken 
place in our own city of London since February last in the way of col- 
lisions between class interests and public opinion. There was, first, 
the monster nuisance of Smithfield, supported by all the wealth and in- 
fluence of the most inveterate corporation in the world. The new Re- 
corder fulfilled his compact, the organs of Guildhall spoke and voted 
their worst, and Mr. H. Taylor and his friends fought like genuine 
dragons in defence of their treasure. Yet opinion won the day, and 
Smithfield was condemned. Next came the Water Bill, and the com- 
panies proved even stronger than the corporation. These extortionate 
and self-seeking bodies were said to possess 70 representatives of their 
interests in the national Legislature, and events gave reason for be- 
lieving that a Minister of the Crown had been misled by their instances 
into a compromise not adequately regardful of the public rights. On 
a division a majority was actually obtained in favour of a scheme 
which would have consigned us for an indefinite period to Sir William 
Clay’s good keeping, but ‘‘ opinion” interposed even at the eleventh 
hour, and the Water Bill was sunk. Meantime, the Great Exhibition 
had been making progress. There was a certain class of the popula- 
tion which misliked the site, which objected to the destruction of the 
Park, and which protested at all hazards against the perpetuation of 
the spectacle. So well-founded did we consider some of these remon- 
strances that they received our support; but, without reopening past 
questions, we will only now observe, that the wishes of a ‘‘class,” wheth- 
er reasonable or not, were allowed no weight against the wishes of 
the people. Whatever might be the grievances of equestrians or pe- 
destrians, landlords or leaseholders, noblemen or millionaires, they 
went for nothing in the balance. The people had their show just where 
they wished it, and if they do not keep it there it will be nobody’s fault 
but their own. Even the private convenience of Royalty was graci- 
ously set aside in favour of public accommodation. A certain drive by 
Buckingham Palace was greatly desired to facilitate carriage circula- 
tion during the extraordiuary traffic. It was granted, and the private 
vehicle of the tradesman or attorney passed where the chariot of a 
duke could not have passed before. Where, in all these transactions, 
were ‘* class interests ?” 

We invite Mr. Cobden to point out any country under the sun where 
public opinion, duly authenticated and truly expressed, is so powerful 
as in England. It was complained the other day at a Manchester 
meeting that the expenditure on Government offices was in itself a 
proof of the supremacy of class interests in the House. But was not 
a committee on official salaries promptly granted, and was not Mr. 
Cobden empowered to ask and publish any question he could think of 
in exposure of the alleged extravagance? In plain truth, no extrava- 
gance could be proved, tor it is impossible for any one to maintain that 
a salary of £5,000 per annum, measured by the remuneration or emolu- 
ments of other professions, is an exorbitant recompense for the services 
of the First Minister ofthe Crown. Possibly things may be done cheaper, 
as far as money goes, in America, but we are not living by American 
rule. For the matter of that, Mr. Cobden might be reminded that the 
sum raised by subscription for himself materially exceeded the dimen-. 
sions of republican gratitude, and that it is somewhat unreasonable in 
him to complain of “ official salaries” when his private fee for six years’ 
service amounted to nearly 20 years’ purchase of the wages of the 
highest officers of State. Few Premiers or Secretaries, we suspect, 
would object to receive £75,000 down in commutation of all they were 
likely to draw from the national Treasury in the way of salary or pen- 
sion. As te their ‘‘ aristocratic followings,’ which Mr. Bright con- 
demned, they have ng visible existence in any but Manchester eyes. 
To be sure, the servants of the House of Commons are still dressed in 
black breeches and silk stockings, but that can hardly be much of 
mistake, considering that in the very capital of financial reform the 
elective magistrates have ho decided on arraying themselves, for 
propriety’s sake, in diamond badges and violet silk robes. The fact 
is the Manchester speakers talk a little too fast. They complain of 
opinion being overpowered, when, in fact, it is regulating everything, 
and, in the name of consideration for the ‘* people,” demand what is 
little less than ascendancy for themselves.— 7'imes. 





LOUIS NAPOLEON’S CHANCES. 

The following article from the Al/gemeine Zeitung is specially com- 
mended to notice. It goes shrewdly enough into the reasons why 
French poiitics must not be judged by ordinary rules. Besides, with- 
out bating one iota of our horror at Louis Napoleon’s atrocities, and 
still believing that the nation will ere long throw him off, we think 
it right to let our readers see what may be said on the other side :— 


When the first intelligence of the coup in Paris reached Germany, 
many took it for granted that within a week Louis Napoleon would be 
either in the Tuileries or Vincennes. The majority would have decided 
for Vincennes as the more probable of the two, believing it impossible 
that the French nation could throw off a Republic as easily, and with 
as much indifference, as a yesterday’s shirt. But Germans will never 
rightly understand the history of the French nation, unless they clearly 
understand the contradictions of the French national character. The 
French have twice had a Republic, and have never attained to a free 
commune or a free municipality. Their talent for organization dis- 
plays itself in small things and great, and in their hands everything 
takes a form that can be quickly moved at the word of command. This 
spirit animates the whole nation and all parties. The wildest revolu- 
tionists themselves began by oe a hierarchy, and, at least for the 
moment, subjecting themselves kindly toit. The prosecution of the 
conspirators of Lyons gave the most striking proofs of this. Every re- 
volutionist served from below upwards: they were first leaders of sec- 
tions, then presidents of arrondissements, were admitted then—if they 
succeeded in attracting attention to themselves-—into the committee of 
the department, and thence into the Central Committee. Whoever 
knows how to command the French, him they follow with an instinct of 
discipline, and the art of commanding is precisely the one they under- 
stand perfectly. Every public authority may feel quite certain that its 
subaltern officials will allow the dignity of their office to lose nothing in 
their hands. They all act with an imperative air; none will tolerate 
either gbjection or contradiction; every gendarme, every sentry, every 
diligence conductor seek opportunities of making their authority seen or 
felt. Command—obey ; obey—command; if there is any body whocan 
give France the paro/e, there it stands in rank and file before him and 
shoulders its arms. It would march with the Bourbons, with the Or- 
leanists, with the Matadors of the ‘ National,’ with the Burgraves, 
with the Bonapartists. The President, perhaps, has the best chance 
of all these ; during three years of that sharp and critical Parisian at- 
mosphere, he has not, as a personality, been quite worn out; and his 
name still works wonders on the Bourse and among the blouses. 

The Republic began with very little self-confidence. It kept the 
Bourbons in exile, and drove the Orleans family across the frontiers. 
And yet even before the conflict of June the sovereign Assembly did 
not venture to refuse to revoke the decree of banishment against Louis 
Napoleon. What can have fixed on the French the reputation of being 
dificult togovern? In 1793 had they not three masters at once—the 
Committee of Public Safety, the Jacobin Club, and the Convention ? 
Had not each of those bodies men inthe departments who williagly re- 
ceived their orders and executed them? And, at last, was not the ques- 
tion merely which of the three should suppress the other two? The 
confusion always arises from everbody wanting tocommand. The rest- 
less blood of the French creates every day a new fashion, and ina cer- 
atin course of time must have a change of: rulers. One must be pushed 
forward that the others may find places behind him. Gens novarum re 
rum evpida, Cesar called them. Had they been ten times more softly 
becded under Louis Philippe, he could not make them forget that for 18 
years thingsfhad worn the same aspect, the official hierarchy the same 
faces. He could not but fall, not for any special error, but because he 
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the Frenchman does not feel ; he somsapiess the power of the State in 
the schoolmaster and the rural guard ; and if the Socialists ever get 
the opportunity of *‘ organizing ” they will maintain society at the cost 
of the State, and feed the citizens through State officers, in State esta- 
blishments. 

Before a resolute man, who is believed able to command, the French 
willbend. Yet the coup d'état of the 18th Brumaire was a more peril- 
ous attempt than the present imitation of it. The republican leaven 
was then still active, and the young General Bonaparte had rather daz- 
zled the public than created any belief in his more solid qualities. The 
fame of his two rivals Massena and Moreau had increased, while the 
public confidence had been rather shaken than gained by the fantastic 
campaign on the Nile. It had been remarked that his imitation of 
Alexander was affected, like his after passage of the Alps—a movement 
of questionable military value, though asa State effect, cleverly calcu- 
lated. And yet all went off so easily and smoothly that Napoleon had 
only to show himself with a few of his epauletted Macedonians to be con- 
gratulated on bis success and to find people onall sides ‘ placing them- 
selves at his disposal.” The Government had at that time Generals on 
whom it could ‘safely rely ;” the Army of the Rhine passed for strong- 
ly Republican, and the troops in Egypt were deeply enraged at the de- 
sertion of Napoleon, after whose departure the discipline of the arm 
became completely dissolved. It was then also attempted to justify 
the coup d'état by the ne of a conspiracy; a probably the 
parties did conspire, but only against the impending usurpation they 
began to foresee. 

ut, it is asked—how will Louis Napoleon maintain himself, since 
the first notabilities and celebrities of France have condemned his coup ? 
In the one scale is the triumvirate, Napoleon, St. Arnaud, Magnan; in 
the other, Thiers, Molé, Changarnier, Berryer, Dupin, Léon Faucher, 
Tocqueville, Dufaure, Barrot, Cavaignac, Lamoriciére, not to mention 
the supernumeraries. ‘‘ Impossible he can maintain himself,” it is said ; 
perhaps it is even Still more incredible that Thiers, Tocqueville, Ber- 
ryer, Changarnier, and the others will be able to recover themselves 
and. gain the ground from the staff of Napoleon; the Republicans of 
to-day and yesterday will have enough to do in turning themselves into 
Imperialists of the lendemain ; in making the queue, their place will 
naturally be behind the Bonapartists. If this appears bitter or insup- 
portable, it should be remembered that the French have for every 
political situation much more elasticity than the Germans. 

The German Republican, if that traceless Hyperborean be yet worth 
speaking of, and the quiet dependent on the Frankfort Constitution, 
have let the destiny fof 1848 and 1849 pass over them. They dream 
they actually had faith. It was their hope that Germany would realize 
this Constitution. It was their ideal, and therefore they flew into a 
passion when its impossibility was represented to them, when a doubt 
was expressed as to the fitness of the people for it. For themselves 
they desired nothing ; it never occurred to them to make a trade of 

litical opinions. The dream of the German has vanished, and he 

as, in a fit of ill temper, locked himseif into his study, stopped his 
ears against all suggestions, and begun again, where he was inter- 
rupted in February, 1848, his investigations into the Indian mythology, 
or of some obscure passage in the Roman laws of the Twelve Tables. or 
an analysis of the effect of light on the oxidation of metals. As nothing 
happened as he had predetermined it ought to happen, he considers the 
rest not worth a thought, and has consigned politics to the bottomless 
pit. The Frenchman does not so soon give himself up as beaten. If a 
** situation” has escaped him, he has only lost a game, and looks about 
to see how he can best turn the new fait accompli to account. I will 
slander none; perhaps they may be ‘all, all honourable men;” but 
the French feel so happy when they can play like flies in the sunbeam 
of any authority, that after a little while, one comes in after the other 
and confesses his errors, especially when, true to the Napoleon tradi- 
tions and according to the maxim of the Church, every sinner is ac- 
cepted who truly repents. Louis Napoleon will soon have found his 
Cambacerés, his Chancellors, Marshals, and Treasurers, and a Court 
Historiographer will not long be wanting, like Fontanes, to varnish the 
wisdom of the coup d'état with unction and ponderous dignity. 

That we do the French no injustice in believing the fiercest oppo- 
nents of Louis Napoleon may possibly become the suitors and courtiers 
of Imperialism, we will prove from French testimony, which no one 
will accuse of under-rating his countrymen. When after the 18th 
Brumaire, the Consular Constitution was drawn up, and it became 
known there were to be 80 Senators nominated with 25,000f. salary, 
800 Legislators with 10,000f., and 100 Tribunes with 15,000f., every- 
body gathered round the usurper. ‘‘ There was an expression in eyery 
mouth,” says M. Thiers, ‘‘ characteristic of the disposition of teriper 
at the time. // faut se montrer, it was said; we must show that far 
from throwing obstacles in the way of the new power, we are willing, 
on the contrary, to push ourselves out of its way,” which meant no 
more, in reality, than this,—‘* We must court the attention of the five 
great men who have got all the places to give away.” When the heat 
of the revclution begins to cool, desire to gain by it rises, and from 
horror to weariness is but a step. Napoleon himself despised these 
courtiers of places so thoroughly, that on the 7th Nivose he allowed the 
following remarks to appear in the Moniteur: ‘‘ Since according to 
the new Constitution a number of brilliant offices are to be givenaway, 
how has the world been put in motion! What faces unseen before, 
what new names everywhere! How low do the stern Republicans of the 
year VIII. bend themselves, and creep before the powerful man who 
can procure them a place!’”’ What bands of Brutuses in the ante- 
chambers!” The petty god of the world, as Goethe says, is still the 
same; and whether M. Thiers has rightly sketched the genius of his 

country, the conduct of the vanquished parties will soon show.” 


—————.—— 


EARL GREY AGAIN—THE CONVICTS. 


We shali not now refer tojthe grievances arising from the erroneous 
principles on which the sales of Government lands have been conduc- 
ted, or the refusal to bestow the privilege of ‘ self-government” to the 
extent reasonably and justly required by the people. these verate 
questiones are sufficiently annoying, and subversive of the good under- 
standing that should be most strenuously cultivated; but there is 
another grievance even of a more vexatious description, the evils of 
which are patent to the most superficial observer, and on which a re- 
markable unanimity of opinion prevails in all the Australasian de- 
pendencies, which, we regret to say, is met by an unbending obstina- 
cy, a stern determination on the part of the Noble Earl, which he 
miscalls ‘* firmness,” but which may be designated by a different and 
more homely appellation. 

The demand so anxiously urged by the colonists, and so strenuously 
rejected by Earl Grey, is the discontinance of transportation to any 
of the Australian settlements. An Anti-Transportation League has 
already been formed, which may proceed to very formidable leagths so 
soon as the determined pertinacity or reckless perversity (as it may be 
termed) of the Colonial Secretary becomes known. The example afford- 
ed by the men of Cape-town—the signal victory which they obtained 
over the Government, which endeavoured, contrary to their wishes so 
clearly and unequivocally expressed, to transform the Cape of Good 
Hope into a penal colony—the receptacle for our most depraved and 
hardened convicts, the offscourings of our population, will not be dis- 
regarded by the Australians. Under the auspices of Earl Grey, a con- 
test was rendered inevitable, in which the Colonial-office was signally, 
decisively, and disgracefully defeated ; and it is by no means improba- 
ble, that we may have a repetition of similar proceedings, and with 
similar results, in Australia. Such acourse must be productive of the 
most dangerous consequences, which might be averted by a timely and 
graceful concession. 

Within a few weeks past Mr. King, a highly intelligent gentleman 
who had arrived on official business from the colony, laid the real facts 
of the case before his Lordship, and drew his attention to the question 
in its most important hearings. He pointed out the circumstances un- 
der which transportation to New South Wales had been discontinued, 
and Van Diemen’s Land made the sole receptacle for British criminals, 
and clearly and explicitly detailed the frightful moral and social evils 
which the convict system had entailed not only on that colony, but also 
on °ll the other Australian colonies to which the liberated felons re- 
paired on obtaining conditional pardons available for any part of the 
Antipodes. More recently these pardons have been granted to whole 
shiploads of convicts immediately after their arrival. It may be diffi- 
cult to understand the full extent of this grievance, but we may easily 
conceive that it must be of a very aggravated character, more particu- 
larly now that the gold regions hold out so many temptations to all un- 
settled persons. Mr. King ably discussed the subject in all its bear- 
ings, and showed the natural state of irritation to which the public 
mind had been excited. Earl Grey was, however, unmoved. He gave 
his views in favour of the system so loudly complained of, and declared 
that ‘‘he could hold out no hope that transportation to the originally 
convict colony of Van Diemen’s land weuld be abandoned, nor that the 
Government would not continue to send transported offenders to such 
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other of the Australian colonies as had consented or might hereafter 
consent to receive them.” Issue is now fairly joined on this important 

uestion, and if the Legislature do not interpose at an early period of 
the session, and compel the Government to change their colonial policy, 
we fear that the consequences will be of an exceedingly formidable and 
unwelcome character.— Sun, 22nd ult. 





NEW ORDER Of ARCHITECTURE—THE T UMBLEDOWN. 


There is a large and flourishing city on this continent, whereto the 
remarks appended may be appliedas well as to London. 

The fall of the houses at Kensington has come as if for a fate] proof 
that our allusion to the fallacious style of building in London was not 
unwarranted. The verdict of the Inquest has cast censure on the spe- 
culator for supplying bad materials, and on the architect for permitting 
the structure to proceed ; but it would be a mistake to visit indignation 
and perhaps pecuniary loss on those gentlemen, and not to bear in 
mind that the accident properly belongs to a system, in which many 
others are equally culpable. 

We know that the construction of houses, particularly in the suburbs, 
is often the grossest of delusions. Houses of a kind suited to persons 
of moderate means are run up for sale at prices temptingly low ; the 

rofit of the speculator being derived, not from a true economy in the 

construction of his merchandise, but from an actual withholding of the 
thing which he professes to sell. You shall find « cottages” neartown, 
charmiagly neat and “tasty,” ‘‘replete with every convenience,” a 
rose-bush or two sprouting ia the new neatly-raked little front-garden, 
stained glass in the first stair-landing, visible from the front-door ; 
and all to be had for “only” scme very “low figure.” A thrifty clerk 
or an intelligent workman buys a cottage—to have a roof of his own 
over his head and save house-rent ; but a short residence soon discloses 
the state of his purchase. The fires dry the building, summer aids 
the work, and, drying, the walls begin to shrink and part from each 
other. The first rain has already divided the paper in dreary festoons 
from the plaster. The rotting wood of the kitchen-floor discloses the fact 
that there is no foundation beneath, but only the aboriginal mud. We 
have heard of cases in which the appearance of a drain was no more 
than @ pretence on the surface, no drain being really beneath. This 
kind of bargain is palmed off upon the unwary by favour of the modern 
rage for ‘‘ cheapness,” which demoralizes both vendor and purchaser, 
renders each callous to the claims of the other, and strikes each with a 
stupid blindness to his own interests in thelong run. It is aided by 
that joint effect of stolid utilitarian morals and driving trade which 
has almost universally deprived workmen and dealers of pride in the 
sterling quality and workmanlike thoroughness of their wares. 

The peculiarity of the Kensington disclosure is, that it relates to 
a style of building which we had supposed to be above suspicions of 
this sort. We knew that parapets to look “tasty” and ‘ classical,” 
to make a hut look ‘‘ mansionlike,” were ‘‘run up with compo”: and 
many @ fortress on this sea-girt isle can hardly withstand the rude 
artilJery of the breeze; but we did not know that the same kind of 
trimmings were to be paralleled in the handsome ultra-West-end 
squares beyond Tyburnia and Belgravia. We knew that tenants some- 
times wink at counterfeits,—that in a celebrated place not a hundred 
miles beyond Kensington, for instance, there are mansions with coach- 
house and stable, and room above for the coachman, simulated ina 
mere front wall, the deors leading into space behind! but we did not 
know that the very house itself was to be asimulacrum. We knew 
that road-stuff was put into ‘‘cement,”’ but we did not know that 
persons of substance were to be enticed by that contrivance into man- 
sions of no substance. We knew that architects would run up “ cot- 
tages” of an aristocratic pattern for clerks and skilled workmen; we 
knew that plans and designs for a gin- palace of truly classic grandeur 
might be obtained for 40/. from an artist who ingeniously rang the 
changes on one set of calculations and one idea; but we did not kaow 
that your ultra Belgravian mansions for super-genteel tradespeople, 
your “‘ almost” country houses, were to be designed, estimated, and 
super-intendeded in the making, at the ‘low figure” of 15/. a piece. 
The architect pleaded that he had not sufficient control over the works: 
the speculator seems to have set him at nought—or perhaps we should 
say, seems to have set him at 15/. The architect remonstrated against 
the materials, but the road-stuff was sent in spite of his teeth. The 
District Surveyor, who declares that he has no power to check such 
practices, ‘‘ noticed that the speculator had not competent men to 
superintend the works”—cheap men, perhaps. Cheap designs, cheap 
materials, cheap workmen—and a cheap accident : it killed one man, 
and something-short-of-killed six; but they were only workmen, not 
tenants.— Spectator. 


a 

MarsHau Harispe.—General Harispe, who has been just promoted 

to the rank of Marshal of France, is one of the oldest and most distin- 
guished survivors of the Imperial armies. He is now in his 83d year. 
So far back as 1792 he held the rank of captain of a company of volun- 
teers raised by himself in the Basque country, where he was born, and 
in the following year commanded a battalion of the same. He was 
during that year actively engaged in the affairs between the Spanish 
and French armies on the frontier, and having driven the enemy from 
the Aldudes (which has been so long a disputed territory) and won the 
redoubts of Budaritz, he was, with the rapidity of promotion then not 
uncommon, raised to the rank of general of brigade—his brigade being 
composed of Basque Chasseurs. In 1800 he was attached to the division 
of General Moncey in Italy, and with whom he afterwards became allied 
by the closest ties of friendship. In 1802 he got the command of the 
16th Light Infantry in the regular army. With that gallant corps he 
made the campaign of Germany in 1806, and distinguished himself 
greatly at the battle of Jena. It wason this last occasion he was left 
or dead on the field, and was reported as such in the official reports of 
the army. In 1807 he was attached as Brigadier-General to the army 
of the Duke of Montebello, and was again severely wounded at the bat- 
tle of Friedland. On his recovery he was attached to the army of Ge- 
neral Moncey as chief of his stuff. He greatly distinguished himself 
ia all the affairs of Catalonix. In 1810 he received his commission as 
general of division, and in the following year commanded the assault 
of Tarragona, and was again wounded by ashell. In 1813 he received 
the title of Count, and was sent to Spain with Marshal Suchet. In 1814 
he was with Morshal Soult, and shared in all the dangers of the retreat 
on Paris after the decisive actions in the Pyrenees, which led to the 
final evacuation of Spain by theFrench. He was present at the battle 
of Toulouse, when he was once more wounded in the foot by a cannon 
ball, and taken prisoner by the English. In March, 1815, he command- 
ed the first military division of the army of the Basses Pyrénees From 
the period of the Restoration till the Revolation of July he remained 
in private life, residing at his chateau of Bagorny in his native moun- 
tains ; and from the latter period till February, 1848, he'almost always 
commanded the army of observation on the Spanish frontier, with 
Bayonne for his head quarters. During the affairs between the English 
Legion under Sir De Lacy Evans and the Carlist forces in the Basque 
provinces, in 1836-7, the conduct of General Harispe was most praise- 
worthy, and on the successful issue of the storming of the heights of 
San Sebastion he wrote a highly complimentary letter to the Nnglish 
general; and in the taking of Irun and Fontarabia by the Legion, in 
May, 1837, afforded every assistance to the English officers wounded on 
that occasion. 

General Harispe was in Madrid with the French army when the po- 
pulation rose on the 2d of May, 1808 ; and in the second edition of Na- 
Pier’s «* History of the Peninsular War” will be found some marginal 
notes from him, correcting a few errors relative to that event in the 
Work in question. General Harispe enjoyed much popularity, not only 
“Mong the army he so long commanded near the French frontier, but 
an among his countrymen; and no pleasure was so great for him as 

St of wandering over his native mountains in his old age and con- 
versing with the peasants. Ile carries his love for the scenes of his 
: ildhood, and for the primitive habits of their inhabitants, to an ex- 

reme; he loves toconverse in the Basque tongue, which he speaks as 
well, Perhaps better than French, and his servants, instead of the ordi- 
jr | livery, wear by preference the berret Basque—the blue flat cap 
of the mountains. Up to a very short time since General Harispe was 


= notwithstanding his time of life, in all the vigour of a green old 





Muavers py Arsenic 1x Faance.—One of the most extraordinary 
oe ever brought before a criminal court has just been tried by the 
naman ts Assizes of the Ill-et-Vilaine. The prisoner was a female, 
in ‘an Heléne Jagado, who for several years past has been a servant 
mde *rent families of the department. She stood at the bar charged 
vite Several thefts committed in and since the year 1846, and with 
he rarders by arsenic in 1850; but the evidence showed that al- 
a only seven cases had been selected, as more recent, and there- 

more easy of proof, not less than forty-three persons had been 





poisoned by her with arsenic. The victims were either her masters or 
mistresses, or fellow servants, who had incurred her hatred. In some 
cases n> motive of interest or hatred could be assigned. The prisoner 
appeared to have been actuated by a thirst for destruction, and to have 
taken pleasure in witnessing the agonies of her victims. The sudden- 
ness of the deaths in the families where she wa3 a servant excited the 
greatest sensation, but for a long time no suspicion as to the cause, for 
the murderess appeared to be very religious; she attended in many in- 
stances with apparent solicitude on the persons whom she had poisoned, 
and so successful was her hypogrisy that even the deaths of the mo- 

ther and another relative of a physician im whose family she lived 
raised no suspicion of poison in his mind. 

The frequency of deaths, however, in the families by whom she was 
successively engaged excited a suspicion among the peasantry that there 
was something in her nature fatal to those who were near her, and it 
was customary with them to say that her liver was white, it being be- 
lieved in that part of France that persons who are dangerous have white 
livers. 

The prisoner herself frequently exclaimed, after the death of the 
victim, ‘‘ How unhapy I am; wherever I go, death follows me.” The 
cases on which she was brought to trial were established by the evid- 
ence beyond the possibility of doubt. The prisoner, throughout the 
trial, which lasted ten days, constantly declared that she was innocent, 
and seemed to anticipate an acquittal on account of there being no proof 
of her having arsenic in her possession. It wes proved, however, that 
in one of the families in which she was & servant some years ago there 
was a large quantity of arsenic, which was not locked up, and that it 
had suddenly disappeared. This arsenic had, without doubt, been 
taken by the prisoner, and had served for the commission of the suc- 
cessive murders. The  - defence set up for her was founded on 
phrenological principles. It was contended that the organs of hypo- 
crisy and destructiveness were developed to s degree which overpower- 
ed the moral faculties, and that, although it would be unsafe to leave 
her at large, she ought not to be condemned to capital punishment, the 
peculiarity of her organization rendering her an object of pity. The 
defence failed entirely; and, the jury having delivered a verdict with- 
out extenuating circumstances, the Court condemned her to death. 





Law anv Scrence.—Aninteresting case to the scientific and liter- 
ary world was lately decided in the U. 8. Circuit Court at Boston. It 
appears from the evidence that, during the summer of 1848, an arrange- 
ment was entered into between Edward Desor, of Neufchatel, a geolo- 
gist, and Lieut. Charlet H .Davis, of Cambridge, (names well known 
in scientific circles,) to produce a joint work on the ** Geological Effects 
of the Tidal Currents of the Ocean. Mr. Davis subsequently declined 
to proceed in the new enterprise. Hence an action was brought by Mr. 
Desor to recover the value of the time and labor devoted to the work, 
estimated at $2,000. The defence set up was, that there was no con- 
tract between the parties to prosecute the undertaking, but that their 
association was merely for mutual scientific investigation. The plain- 
tiff produced witnesses, and an outline of the contents of one of the 
proposed works in the defendant's handwriting, to show that he was 
for a period. of several months busily and devotedly prosecuting his 
investigations, the results of which would probably be lost to him by 
the cessation of the joint enterprise. A verdict was readered for the 
plaintiff ; damages $1,000.—.Vat. Inteltigencer. 











ITALIAN OPERA, ASTOR PLACE. 
A AX MARETZEK begs to inform the subscribers and the public in general, that the 


Second and Last Series of the Season, to consist of Twenty Nights, will commence 
on Monday, January the 19th, 1852. 


LIST OF THE ARTISTS WHO COMPOSE THE PERSONNEL OF THE ITALIAN OPERA, ASTOR PLACE. 


Mile. TERESA PARODI. 
Signa BALBINA STEFFANONE. 
Sigra BERTUCCA. Sigra PICO VIETTI. 
Signa AMALIA PATTI. Sigra COSTINI. 
Signur LORENZO SALVI. 
signor BENEVENTANO, 
~ aed KOSI, 


Signor VIETTI, 
Signor PATTI, 
Signor YONAZIO MARI 

A full and efficient Chorus, and Grand Orchestra, carefully selected from among the best 
and principal members of his former companies.—Conduc.or, Max Maretzek. 

The Prices of Admission will be the same as before, viz:—Parquet and Boxes, $1 00; 
Amphitheatre, 50 cents; Reserved Seats, $150. Subscription for choice Seats for 20 nights. 
$30. Subscriptions for the Season may be made at the Box Office, from 9 A. M. till 4 P. M., 
from Monday the 12th, and every day thereafter. 

ON MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 19h, 
OPENING NIGHT AND FIRST APPEARANCE OF 


SIGNOR LORENZO SALVI. 





TWO LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN. 
A NEW AND ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE RACE OF MANKIND. 


x = 
te doubted, that in tendering hasty congratulations to Louis Napoleon, 
Lord Palmerston did that for which he deserved and will receive rebuke? 
The British people may not think it ineumbent on them to meddle direet- 
ly in Continental politics, nor to interfere actively between the oppressor 
and the oppressed; but their sympathies cannot be enlisted on behalf 
of the present French Dictator, notwithstanding his advocates in the 
Fnglish press who are rather more numerous than is generally sup- 
posed, and notwithstanding the eternal repetition of that undeniable 
truism, that the French must needs have a strong government. Time 
will perhaps develop how it happens that the statesman, who has been 
hitherto identified with a liberal foreign policy, should at this im- 
portant moment be found approving of so gross an outrage on French 
liberty and human rights, as evinced in this latest revolution. Await- 
ing such development, and viewing the chances more than ever in 
favour that he may head a Ministry himself at no very distant day, 
we cannot but think that Lord Palmerston is destined to figure very 
conspicuously upon the political chess-board of England. 

The Prometheus affair at Greytown has not been absolutely settled- - 
the positive rumours from Washington to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. The changes in Downing-Street occurred inopportunely to pre- 
vent so desirable a consummation; and the matter is handed over to 
Earl Granville. May he signalize his entry into a position which 
fastens the eyes of the world upon him, by a temperate and judicious 
view of the whole case, and by a prompt and clearly defined course of 
action. If he apologize and regret, and so forth, and go no further, 
leaving English and American poliey in Central America to its chance 
treatment by indiscreet diplomatic subordinates on the spot, and to 
the chance of subsequent negotiations in London or Washington, he 
must be regarded as a shuffler and a trimmer, worthy of the master 
whom he serves. The honour of England requires that there should 
be something intelligible in her attitude ; and that Consuls and Cap- 
tains of brigs-of-war should not have an undue responsibility thrust 
upon them, as has been notoriously the case. We have to add that 
it is rumoured from Jamaica that Sir George Seymour, the Admiral 
on the West India station, has ordered the Express from Greytown to 
that Island, in order that a Court of Enquiry may be held on her com- 
mander. Should this report be true, it is well that no publicity will 
be given to the proceedings. The public and the public’s representa- 
tives, in both countries, already have the casein hand, and itis net 
desirable that it should be farther complicated. 





The coming steamer, of the 3d inst., will certainly bring futher nu- 
merical proof of the profound ignorance or remarkable infatuation of 
Frenchmen, shown in their choice between Louis Napoleon and a state 
of political chaos. A million or so of votes, more or less, is however 
of no earthly consequence ; nor can we attach much importance to the 
forthcoming Constitution, by which the arch traitor proposes to amuse 
the people and consolidate his power. Bits of parchment are not much 
regarded in the strange mutations of French public affairs. 





It is but an act of justice to acknowledge the receipt of a very tempers 
ate and courteous letter from Turks Island, dated 28th of Nov., written 
to us by a resident, in reference to an article which appeared in our 
columas on the 27th of Sept. last, treating of President Forth and 
of a petition got up for his removal. The object of this communication 
isto throw doubt on the charges brought against the local government, 
and generally to invalidate the weight of the address. Since, however, 
the writer does not care to see his name in print, we feel ourselves at 
liberty to drop the subject, only reminding him that if his version be 
the correct one and be properly substantiated, Earl Grey is not the 
man to let the petitioners off, without reproof. As to what specially 
concerns himself, we can but say that we received with his letter only 





HE most extraordinary and inexplicable phenomena that the history of the human race 
has yet produced, can be seen for a few weeks at the large Exhibition room of the So- 
ciety Library, corner of Broadway and Leonard-street. They were recently taken from a 
newly discovered and idolatrous people in Central America, by whom they were kept with 
superstitious veneration distinct and secluded as a caste of their priesthood, and employed 
as Mimes and Bachanals in their Pagan ceremonies and worship. 


They are male and female, The latter measures 29 1-2 inches in height, weighing 17 lbs., 
the former is 33 inches high, and weighs 20 lbs. 

From repeated and careful examinations, the best Physiologists state the older to be 12 or 
13 years of age; the younger about 10 years. 

They ciffer altogether from examples of the dwarf kind and from children ; affording cow 
plete and undeniable illustration of a Pigmean variety of the Human Race ! 

Tickets of Admission, 25 cents.—Children under 10 years half price. Season Tickets, $1. 
Doors open each day from 11 until 1, and from 7 until 9 o’clock. jan3—sm. 
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To CoRRESPONDENTS.—A lady has forwarded to us a small volume of which 
she is the author, together with a merry reprimand fur our “ most savage critique 
upon three of her own sex,” in a late number of the Albion. In aa fit of sublime 
heroism she throws us her “little, meek, unpretending volume,” with a pleasant 
allusion to cannibals and infants. Now, either the book or the advice, singly, 
would have been acceptable, and the former at least would have received due 
attention. But we cannot now reviewit. If we lauded it, should we not be tacitly 
owning that some reparation was due to the offended majesty of the fairsex? If 
we censured, might it not be presumed that we resented such interference ? 
Prithee, gentle dame, do us the favour to read the “ tremendous onslaught” again, 
and you will perceive that the abuse is general, whilst the praise is individually 
awarded. T. C.—We should be glad to confer a“ very great favour’ upon 
an old subscriber, but our dull apprehension halts before your poetic effusions in 
honour of Jenny Lind. The utmost stretch of editorial courtesy is a promise to 
~ them place, if the fair subject receive them, approve them, and ask us 30 
to do. 








NEW “ALBION” PLATE FOR 1852. 
COLUMBUS PROPOUNDING HIS THEORY OF A NEW WORLD. 

_ Subscribers are reminded that a full description of this engraving, (done in the 
highest style by Mr. A. H. Ritchie, after Sir David Wilkie’s celebrated picture,) 
was published in the Albion of the 3d inst. The plate is now ready for delivery 
at the office, or will be forwarded on payment of the current year’s Subscription. 
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No later news from Europe ; so that we are compelled to fall back 
upon old materials, and turn and return a bundle of antiquated dates. 
But the process need not be altogether unprofitable, since matters 
overlooked in the excitement of afresh arrival, may thereby be gleaned 
to advantage. 

The causes and the consequences of Lord Palmerston’s retirement 
from office have, of course, been largely dwelt upon by our American 
contemporaries ; and with reference to the former, the prevalent notion 
appears to be, that the Foreign Secretary has really been dismissed. 
Some reliable explanation of the exact circumstances may possibly find 
its way into London prints; and it will be sought for with the more 
avidity, because there is in the whole affair, as we hinted last week, a 
singular complication and much inconsistency, of which the public 
will require some explanation. They may however have to wait for it 
until an early day in next month, when it may be presumed that the 
House of Commons will hear the subject fully debated between the 
Premier and the seceding member of the Cabinet. With our own some- 
what scanty information, we are led to believe that Lord Palmerston 
did actually instruct the British Ambassador in Paris to be forward 
in his recognition of Louis Napoleon, contrary to the expressed desire 
of Lord John Russell and his colleagues. Now if this charge of official 
impertinence be fairly proved against Lord Palmerston, the public voice 
will say that he was rightly served, for the part must be subordinate 
to the whole, the member to the head. Further still, it can scarcely 


two G azettes viz., those of Apri’ 9 and 16, in place of three as advised, 
and that in those two we do not find any mention of it. We once more 
tender our thanks for the writer’s good temper and forbearance. He 
has the sagacity to perceive that this fishing in troubled water cannot 
be to us a very congenial task. 





We have nothing much to say this week regarding M. Kossuth, his 
movements and his speeches ; nor shall we take room to detail his pro- 
gress from Washington to Annapolis, the political capital of Maryland, 
and thence to Harrisburgh, the seat of Pennsylvanian State Govern- 
ment. On his public reception by the Legislature of the last-named place, 
the order of proceedings was seriously marred by the indecorum and 
curiosity of thousands of uninvited guests, male and female. They 
teok forcible possession of the Hall, from which a military company 
vainly endeavoured to eject them ; and thus gave a somewhat ludicrous 
air to the intended ceremonial. It was sadly shorn of its dignity and 
effectiveness. 

The doctrine of ‘* intervention to prevent intervention” still furnishes 
copious matter for debates and addresses; but we cannot learn that it 
takes any real hold upon the wishes or intentions of the people. Itis 
in truth so utterly impracticable, that we should have small fears 
of its being carried into operation, even if General Cass himself should, 
by and through advocating it, become the favourite candidate for the 
highest place in the gift of the country. 





The inuendo style of accusation is common in Courts of Law, wherein 
practitioners are allowed to libel any body and every body, provided 
they can serve the interests of their clients; but it is intolerable when 
resorted to by the press. This remark is suggested by the simultane- 
ous appearance, in several journals, of a telegraphic communication 
from Washington, thus worded : 


It is reported, on good authority, that a sailor was recently executed on board 
of the United States sloop-of-war Albany, of the West India squadron, for draw- 
ing a knife on the captaiu. Whether the execution was summary, or after a trial 
by court martial, is not stated. ; 


Now, does any human being suppose for a moment that there can 
be a shadow of truth in the former of these suggestions? And what 
would be thought of a paragraph announcing the death of Mr. Such- 
a-one, with the cool addition—* whether he was killed by his father» 
or died a natural death, is not stated.” Really the staunch opponents 
of capital punishment, and the gentlemen who can never dissociate the 
subject of naval and military discipline from visions of magistrates and 
policemen, and counsellors and penitentiaries, should consider such 
side-hits as the abovenamed to be altogether unworthy of their cause. 





On Friday evening of last week, @ public dinner was given to Mr. 
George Steers, the designer and constructor of the far-famed yacht 
America, when a handsome testimonial was presented to him by his 
friends and admirers, in the shape of a pair of silver pitchers with 
goblets and salvers. The speeches delivered have been reported at 
great length; but we have looked through them in vain for the slight- 
est allusion to the friendliness with which the .?merica was received 
in England, to the fair sporting style in which the match was sailed, 
or to the manly frankness with which the defeat was acknowledged. 
It is true that none of the gentlemen owners of the clipping little craft 
were present; for had they been, this common tribute of graciousness 
te the vanquished would surely not have been omitted. The only note- 





worthy remarks were those of a distinguished lawyer, who snnounced 
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thet the British people had spent hundreds of years in yacht-building ; 
‘*v.d that of afostebrated mail steam-boat contractor, who declared that 


the America’s success had swept away the last plank to which poor 


Britannia clung, and that she was therefore sinking to rise no more. — 
But then the counsellor was not called upon to cite his authorities, and 
the contractor was aware that no one would remind him how the pre- 
vious day’s papers announced the launch of the Arabia, Cunard steamer 
ef 2400 tons, for the trade between Liverpool and New York! 





Amongst the topics for conversation afforded by the occurrences 
3 * 

of the week, one of the most remarkable ‘is an incident which 

came to light during the protracted cross-suit for divorce between 

Mr. Forrest snd his wife, now in course of trial before one of the Law 

“Courts of this city. The facts of the case were thus detailed by the 

Evening Mirror, » few days since, in its remarks upon the pro- 


ccoedings. . , 

But our purpose now is, not to comment upon the evidence, but to 
call attention to the extraordinary letter of John W. Forney, which 
we nd to these remarks. Mr. Forney has been for several years 
the Editor of the Pennsylvanian, a democratic paper published in 
Philadelphia; and the intimate friend of Mr. Forrest. He is an active 
politician of the radical Democracy; andin arecent speech at Tam- 
many Hall, declared that he ‘‘ would sooner vote for the worst Demo- 
crat than for the best Whig that ever lived.’ He now holds the hon- 
ourable and responsible office of Clerk of the House of Representatives 
ofthe United States. It will be seen by his confidential letter to his 
friend Roberts, editor of the Boston Times, that a deliberate plan was 
laid to entrap Jamieson into a confession of something that might be 
used as evidence against Mrs. Forrest. In other words, modelling his 

on the scheme of Jago, Cassio is to be made drunk, and in nis 
cups the secret of Desdemona’s guilt is to be worked out of him ! 


We crave pardon for republishing the letter itself, but the doubly 
prominent position of its writer, and the peculiarity of the circum- 
stances, must be our excuse. It stands thus in all the journals. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan, 25, 1850. 
Private.) Our friend Forrest is now here, and is about to apply for a divorce 
from his wife. He has had, for eighteen monthe, the proofs of her infidelity ; but 
has chosen to keep them quiet, and would have done so still, but for her folly in 
censuring him for leaving her. It is really astounding how he has kept these 
proofs te himself, from all his friends, for all that time, but it 18 so nevertheless. 

The facts ere these : Eighteen months ago, while playing in Cincinnati, he 

caught Mrs. F. in a very equivocal position with a young man in his own parlour, 
not in actual connection, but near it. She protested innocence, and he let it pass 
by, loving her as he did profoundly. They lgery on to New Orleans, and so 
home to New York. After they reached, and had been there for some time. he 
found one evening, on his wife’s table, a Lillet dowx in the handwriting of, though 
not signed by, this young man, in which she was alluded to in terms the most 
amorous and unmistakeable. The language alluded to her “ white arms that 
wound about his neck ;”’ to the “ blissful hours they had spent together ;” and the 
letter had been kept as a memento, until it was quite well worn. Upon evidence, 
with other confirmatory proofs, be intends to apply to our Legislature for a divorce. 
Bat you are now ina position to serve him in a manner he never will forget. The 
rson who wrote to Mrs. F , and in whose company she was detected, is George 
amieson, now playing in New Orleans. If you don’t know him, you can, as the 
editor of a leading paper, soon make his acquaintance. What Forrest now de- 
sires, to clench the nail, is to obtain, in some way, an admission from Jamieson. 
I named you to him as a safe, steady, and intelligent friend, and he never will for- 
whatever you may do for him in this, to him, most vital matter. He suggests 
Bu you might institute intimate relations with J., and then induce him, either in 
your presence or in company, to admit, as a thing to be proud of, his connection 
with ire. F. He is fond ofa glass, and possibly, in a convivial mood, might be- 
come commuuicative. ‘ 

No hart will come to him; he is game too small for Forrest ; and any admission 

may make may be important only as aiding an injured man in getting relieved 
from a now hateful bond. Can you manage this thing, my friend? It willrequire 
skill and caution, and if successful, will warmly encear you to Forrest. He is 
nearly crazy, at the idea of being placed in his present position ; but he will spend 
half he is worth to be relieved from it This matter mustbe kept secret. Above 
all, do not name me in connection with it. Excuse me for troubling you in re- 
gard toit. My ardent attachment tu glorious Forrest must be my excuse. Now 
won't you help to relieve him? 

It would help in the matter, probably, to know that John Greene, the actor, now 
in New Orleans, is the warm friend of Forrest, and may know Jamieson well, 
PRs can use your own discretion in letting him know the facts, and inveking 

is aid. 

This letter is addressed to you with the aoe od of Mr. Forrest. 

Please write as soon after seocinn e you can fi unity to look about you. 

ith kind regards, I am, &c., 

Geo, Rozerts, Esq. Joun W. Forney. 

Whether the House of Representatives will compel its officer to an 
explanation, or expel him from his post, remains to be proved. Some 


say that the affair will be hushed up. 





We notice with regret the death of Mrs. Murray, wife of the Hon- 
Charles Augustus Murray, H. B. M., Consul Generali in Egypt. and 
daughter of the late James Wadsworth, Esq., of Geneseo. The marriage 
of the parties was comparatively recent, and they were both widely 
known to a large circle of friends. —Lord Loughborough, the eldest son 
of the Earl of Rosslyn, and a young man in his twenty-second year, 
is reported by the New Orleans papers to have died recently on board 
a schooner bound from Havannah to that port. 





The Glasgow, screw propelled steamer, hence to Glasgow, made her 
last ran home in the short space of twelve days and five hours—an in- 
teresting fact in the present state of Steam navigation.—The Arabia, 
new Cunard steamer, of 2400 tons and to be propelled by engines of 
1000 horse- power, was launched at Greenock on the 24th ult. She is 
tw be handled by Capt. Judkins, the able and experienced Commodore 
of the fine fleet of the Cunard Company. 





Sr. GrorGe’s Society or New Yorx.—A regular quarterly meeting 
of this association was held at the Astor House, on Saturday evening, 
the 10th inst. After the presentation of several reports, and the trans- 
action of the ordinary business, the members present proceeded to the 
election and nomination of officers and committees, for the year com- 
mencing on St. George’s day next. The following was the result, show- 

an almost entire renewal of the list of gentlemen at present admin- 

the affairs of the Society. We have, however, to regret the 

retirement of Mr. Edward Walker, the Secretary, who has for many 
years ably and zealously filled that office : 


President—Dr. J.C. Beales. First Vice President—Mr. W. Young. Second 
Vice President—Mr. C. Pitt. T'reasurer—Mr. BR. ome. Secretary—Mr. J. C.. 
Wells. Assistant Secretary—Mr.J.T. Walker. Chaplains—Rev. Dr. Wain- 
wright, and Rev. Dr. Vinton. Stewards for the ensuing Festival—Messrs. R. 
Bunch, C. C. Harvey, Holbert Smales, and Alfred Large. Committee of Accounts 
—Messrs. E. F. Sanderson, R.N. Tinson, and Chas. Clifion. Charitable Com- 
mittee—Messrs. C. Pitt, C. B. Elliman, R Bunch. J, C. Wells, Z. Waller, C. 
C. Harvey, and Dr. Bartlett—For eepelin, Mr. Wm. Sother. Physicians— 
Drs. Beales, R. Pennell, G. A. Sabine, Jos Bradshaw, R. Jackson, Edmund Ar- 
nold, and Otto Rotton. Emigrant Board—Messrs. A. Barclay, W.D. Cuth 
bertson, J. S. Bartlett, T. Knock, C. B. Elliman, H. De B. Routh, Richard Irvin, 
Richard Bell, William Brown, Benj. F. Dawson, David Ogden, and Thomas 
Stalker. Superintendent under this Board—Mr. Charles H. Webb. 





Suicur Mistake in Ipentiry.—One of the Madrid journals, in 
reference to recent negotiations between the U. S. Government and 
that of Spain, has thus amusingly confounded the great Daniel Webster 
with his namesake the learned Noah. If the former had not done more 
for the honour and interest of his country than the latter has done for 


the purity ef its language, he would scarcely have earned his fame. 
Thus it is that the Madrilenos are edified. 


“* The venerable author of the most complete Etymological Dictionary 
of the English language known in England and Awerica, the coldest 
Presbyterian ever baptised according to the rite of Calvin in the State 
of Massachusetts, the most verbose and courteous of the Puritans who 
people the manufactories of the beautiful city of Boston, in the State 
of New England, in his present office of Secretary of State of the Anglo- 
American Republic, has answered the just claims of our government 
for the excess committed in New Orleans against the house of the Con- 
ul of Spain, and the property of certain individuals, subjects of her 
Catholic Majesty, residing in that city.” 





Tur FRENCH AND THE NV oorns.—The Bentinck steamer, from Alex- 
andris, brings us farther particulars relative to the proceedings of the 





French squadron on the coast of Morocco. The difficulties between the 
Emperor and the French Government appear to be far from terminated. 
After the bombardment of Sallee and Rabat the French steam-frigate 
Sané ed to Mogador. Onarrival there the commander commu- 
nicated with the French Consul and the other residents, and recom- 
mended that they should leave the place in the course of two hours. 
The Consul and two other French subjects did so. On hearing of it the 
Governor of Mogador immediately took the necessary precaution of 
closing the gates of the city, to prevent the ferocious mountaineers from 
| the interior forcibly entering the place, as is usual under similar cir- 
cumstances. The Gevernce at the same time did all in his power to 
tranquillize the population, and was observed to treat the French sub- 
jects with the greatest courtesy. To the other foreigners he gave the 
most positive assurance that he would do his utmost to prevent their 
being molested. The Sané landed her passengers at Tangier. She had 
lost three men by the explosion of one of her guns, and some others 
were wounded. 

Her Majesty’s steamer Janus returned to Tangier on the 3d inst. from 
Mogador, and landed Mr. Elton, the British Vice-Consul, at Rabat, 
who had gone in that vessel, being versed in the language of the coun- 
try. No landing could be effected at Salee, owing to the heavy surf 
at the time, 

Accounts from Tangier state that a courier had arrived on the 7th 
inst. from Fez, with despatches from the Emperor in rejoinder to the 
demands made by Admiral Dubourdieu. Their contents, though not 
positively known, were understood to be unfavourable, as immediately 
afterwards the French Consul-General, the employes under him, and a 
number of residents of both sexes, embarked on board the four war 
steamers lying in the bay. A number of Jews also left for Gibyaltar, 
those persons who remained placing themselves under the protection 
of the Sardinian Consul. The French war steamer Sané subsequently 
left with a number of passengers, and landed them at Gibraltar, after 
which she started for Toulon with despatches. Further hostilities, 
therefore, seemed imminent. Tangier letters of the 1lthinst stated 
that all persons under the protection of the Freneh flag had been ad- 
vised by the Consul to embark in consequence of the Emperor refusing 
to communicate directly with the Chargé d’Affaires of France, and ap- 
pointing the Pasha of the proviuce to settle the pending dispute between 
the two Governments. The French Consulate was accordingly removed 
for the present to Algeciras; and such busines as must be transacted in 
Tangier will be —— by the Consul of Sardinia until the differ- 
ence between the aoe of Morocco and the Republic be arranged, 
the settlement of which will perhaps not very speedily take place. The 
latest advices state that the excitement in Tangier has greatly subsid- 
ed, and that trade was gradually reviving, as the immediate recom- 
mencement of hostilities was not anticipated, The British Consul had 
also assured British subjects that they had nothing to apprehend, as 
the difference under discussion would very likely be ultimately ad- 
justed amicably. 

Her Majesty’s steamers La Hogue and Dragon had left Tangier for 
Lisbon, and their remained in Tangier Bay but one French war steamer 
and a Dutch and a Spanish corvette. The French line-of-battle-ship 
and two steamers had put to sea on account of the bad anchorage in 
Tangier Bay. 

The British subjects detained in captivity by the Riff pirates on the 
coast of Morocco have not yet been recovered, and regarding them the 
Gibraltar Chronicle gives the following particulars :—*‘ The Melilla cor- 
respondence confirmed, when received, the verbal reports of the crew of 
the San Franciscv. Serious apprehensions were entertained in the 
settlement that the English sailors had been murdered. On the 25th, 
however, negotiations for their liberation were still carrying on. The 
demands of the marabout were then stated to be reduced to $1,500 
for himself, 200 for the intermediate agents, and a spyglass. But 
the Moors were distrusted in consequence of their insisting upon the 
vessel in which the amount of the ransom was to go, an the cap- 
tives embark, being sent so far as the Botoya Creek, 14 leagues from 
Meiilia. When there it was feared that the captors would seize upon 
the money and vessel, and despatch her crew. It was still hoped, 
however, that Mr. Mark would come to an understanding with the 
authorities, of the garrison, and that a steamer would be sent to 
Melilla, whose commander might, in concert with the Governor, make 
a last attempt to save the unfortunate men, if still alive.’ To the 
above particulars the Correo de Andalucia adds, that a Ceuta cor- 
respondent, who wrote on the 30th, gave it as positive that ‘‘ great 
excitement prevailed in Tetuan; that the consular agents of Spain 
and France had left for Tangier with their families; and that the 
Moors were fortyfying Martin’s Castle.” — Southampton Letter, Dec. 20. 





New Convict Serrtement.—Ear! Grey, it would seem, has an eye 
to future contingencies in Australia, for it is announced that a project 
for establishing a new convict settlement at New Caledonia, in the 
Southern Archipelago, has for some time past occupied the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and that measures to this end are now un- 
der consideration. The island, says the same organ, is described by 
those who have visited it in whaling ships as presenting resources of a 
most valuable character,—teeming with vegetation, and abounding in 
varieties of timber of the best description, suitable alike for ship- 
building and other useful purposes ;—whilst the climate is, at the same 
time, said to be delightfully salubrious, and such harbours as are al- 
ready known are described as being safe and capacious. 


P.8. The Asia arrived yesterday evening, shortly before our paper 
was put to press. She brings no very interesting news. The vote in 
favour of Louis Napoleon was swelled to nearly seven millions and a 
half, whilst the non-contents were only registered at six hundred and 
forty thousand. On New Year’s Day, the event was celebrated with 
much pomp. A “Te Deum” was chaunted at Notre Dame; the old 
standards of the Empire were displayed ; the music composed for the 
great Napoleon’s coronation was performed; the President held a levee 
in royal state at the Tuileries; and to all intents and purposes the 
Empire is restored—minus the man ‘—Of English news there is little 
or none. The Times states that the proposed loan of £200,000 for the 
Great Western of Canada Railway Company on their 6 per cent. deben- 
tures, repayable in 1857, has been completed. 


FAusie. 


IraLian OrgRA.—ARTISTS’ Union, aT Nisxo's.—Part of the Astor place 
opera troupe has seceded and d business on its own account. The 
principals are Bosio, Rose de Vries, Bettini and Badiali, with Arditi for their 
musical conductor. They opened the campaign on Monday evening with “ Lucia.” 
The house was a good one, and the performance uncommunly fine ; the cast com- 
prising the three B’s above named. The difference between singing on hire, and 
for themselves alone, was perhaps evinced in the unasual animation and pains- 
taking of the entire troupe ; but we have noticed so often this opera, with the self- 
same cas’, that a particular criticism would be superfluous to our readers.—On 
Wednesday, Rose de Vries sang in “ Norma,” a réle in which she particularly 
excels, and which we have also noticed elaborately on a former occasion, when 
this clever Prima Donna first made her appearance at Castle Garden. 








Astor PLAace.—Maretzek commences on Monday at the “o!d stand” in Astor 
Place, with Parodi, Steffanone, Bertucca, Salvi, Marini, Beneventano, and Rosi. 
This amicable (1) rivalry of the two parties will doubtless produce some very fine 
performances, 

PHILHARMONIC,—SECoND CONCERT, TENTH SEASON.—The programme on 
Saturday evening was uncommonly attractive ; comprising Beethoven's “ Sinfonia 
Eroica,” an overture by Bennett (“Die Waldnymphe”), a Concerto by Mendel- 
ssohn, a Quiniuor by Reicha, and Weber's “ Oberon” overture. Niblo’s saloon 
was filled to overflowing with a fashionable auditory. We saw many whose 
attendance upon musical performances has hitherto been almost exclusively con- 
fined to the Italian Opera: a pleasant omen for the improving taste of the New- 
Yorkers. 

Beethoven, in the queer jumble of Italian and French attributed to him by the 
programme, calls his great symphony, “ Sinfonia eroica per vesteggiare il souvenir 
d’un gran uomo.”” Those who personally knew him state that at the time of its 
composition he had Napoleon in his mind, who was at that period filling the world 
with his name, and to whom he intended to dedicate this work. He had just com. 
pleted the score of the symphony, and had only to add the title and dedication 
when (as he held it in hie hand one day) a friend entered, bringing the intelligence 
that Napoleon was making preparations to be proclaimed Emperor. Now Beet- 
hoven was always known to be a strong republican ; and his admiration of N apo. 
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snail 
leon was based principally in his belief of Napoleon's pure republican sentiments 
and aims. A fit of passionate indignation immediately seized him, and dashing 
the symphony to the ground, he walked the room in the utmost state of excite- 
ment. He found it so hard, indeed, to recover from this, that for several days the 
unfortunate symphony remained where he had thrown it, as he refused to let any 
one pick it up, as though Napoleon Bonaparte himself lay, dethroned, under the 
table.—The dedication was of course afterwards omitted. We may consider it a 
fortunate circumstance that the work was completed, before the ideal which he 
had in his mind, and from which he no doubt drew much of his inspiration, was 
forever obliterated. As it is, the work is considered by some the best, and by all 
one of the best productions, of the great King of Symphonies—as he may justly 
be termed, for no one has ever approached Beethoven in this department of com- 
position—hbe certainly occupies his throne alone. 

One very interesting movement of the four, is the second, in which the death of 
the hero is supposed to be described. At the close, the theme is broken up into 
fragments, and you hear it only at intervals, conveying very strongly the impression 
of the faltering and broken arvents of an expiring person. Throughout, indeed, it 
is not difficult to trace the career of a hero, and this clue adds not a little to the 
elevated and excessive enjoyment of the music. 

The Orchestra on Saturday evening was in full force, and a noble orchestra it 
is. The society and the city, we think, may well feel proud of it. The mass of 
tone produced seems very great : this is undoubtedly the case, though the acous- 
tical advantages of the saloon may assist very mach the effect. It has often been 
a subject of reflection with us, by the way, why with the same ratio of increase, 
(in adding to the number of performers to correspond with the larger locality to 
be filled) the same effect, as to volume of tone, is by no means produced. We have 
heard, for instance, an orchestraof 4 or 500 persons, collected for as large a locality 
as Castle Garden. The proportion of performers to the size of the loeality certainly 
corresponded in this case, to the smaller orchestra for our smaller saioons ; and yet 
the effect in the larger place was proportionally very much less. In optics we 
know the rays of light destroy each other. Perhaps the same is the case with the 
atmospheric vibrations produced by a great accumulation of instruments. Certain 
it isthat the effect of an orchestra in the smaller saloons, such as the “ Gewand- 
haus”’ saloon in Leipsig, and our own saloons ia this country, (where sy:nphonies 
are generally heard) is very much more thrilling and enjoyable, than that of an 
immense number of pertormers in a larger place. 

With regard to the merit of performance, in the symphony alluded to, we can 
only say that it was entirely satisfactory ; despite the klinking of the unfortunate 
chandelier, with which the instrumen’s would occasionally come in contact, (par- 
ticularly, as it would seem, during the performance of the adagio) as well as the 
creak of a hostile-minded door ; but these mal-d propos circumstances were as 
readily excused as they were understood. A perfect luxury, both as to the music 
and the performance of it, was the ‘‘ Concerto” by Mendelssohn, the piano part of 
which was played by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. This young artist achieved quite a 
triumph, even on so difficult an arena of success, as the floor of the Philharmonic. 
We think we never saw the audience so enthusiastic as ou this occasion. The ap- 
plause atthe close of the piece was re-iterated, and long continued. Goldschmidt, 
whose beautiful execution at the Jenny Lind concerts will not have been forgotten, 
is a pianist of the first water, of the Leipsig school. He is finished, unerring, 
and fleet to a wonderful degree ; while the extreme delicacy of his touch really re- 
minds one of Mendelssohn's incomparable piano playing. If we mistake not he 
was in Leipzig while Mendelssohn was connected with the Conservatoire, and 
grew up somewhat under the shadow of that great name. We hope that this 
mest accomplished young artist will decide to remain among us. 

A novelty upon the programme was a “ Quintuor” by Reicha, for the “ Flute, 
Oboe, Clarionet, Horn and Bassoon.” The composer of this Quintuor is a “ Clas- 
sic,’’ and though probably not much known on this side of the water, holds most 
honourable place among the European musical notabilities. He hasachieved,'partic 
ularly, no little reputation as a theoretician, being learned to an unusual degree. 
As acomposer, he hasalways been especially praised for his skill in writing varia- 
tions—a very difficult department of musical composition, and one that requires 
great fertility of invention: we mean, to do it well. In an enumeration of those 
wio have most excelled in this department, we have heard from high authority 
Reicha mentioned first, and Beethoven second : though the latter has spent a good 
deal of his strength upon this species of composition. The Quintuor performed 
on this occasion was written very much in this variation style, and was exceed- 
ingly novel, being full of interest to those versed in the intricacies of the science, 
and full of pleasing sounds to those whe have an ear, but no head for music.— 
There was acertain quaintness, which seemed almost obsolete, (like the prim 
manners of an o:d-fashioned gentleman,) about the piece, which nevertheless, to 
us was very attractive. 

We left the saloon with the last chorus of “Oberon” ringing in our ears, and 
thought that evening well-spent, in which the purest, the most exquisite, and the 
most elevated sensibilities of our nature had been so strongly appealed to and 
aroused. No evening can be more enjoyable or bet¢er spent, than the one afforded 
by the Philharmonic, we sincerely assure our readers. 























A WORD TO ARCHITECTS, OR THOSE WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.—Here, mid- 
way between Music and the Drama, but with special reference to the mooted 
construction of a new Opera House, we beg to inquire whether the mechanical or 
artistic genius of the age cannot devise some improvement upon those atrocities— 
the foot-lights ?_ How they bother all the frequenters of the pit and not a few of 
the occupants of the boxes, need not be told; and what lover of beauty has not 
often sighed over their unbecoming effect upon the human face divine? Is it no, 
possible to introduce gas burners into the interstices of the fluted columns of the 
proscenium ; and if they were arranged there with powerful reflectors, and aided 
by similar lights over the front of the stage, would not both persons anid scenery 
be far more fittingly illumined, whilst the audience would thus be rid of the 
nuisance alluded to? One change, very much for the worse, has indeed been 
introduced in some of the recently built theatres of this country—the substitution 
of detached lights for the old-fashioned, but picturesque and useful chandelier. 
Never was there a greater mistake. In place of uniform and well-diffused light, 
this new system throws the interior of a theatre into alternate streaks of glare and 
shade, in addition to the perpetual annoyance to which it subjects almost every 
spectator. Is this hint worth acting upon, or are the foot-lights like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, which brook not change ? 





Drama. 


There is but little to touch upon this week, for at the theatres which we fre- 
quent, novel ies of importance have not been brought out.—Brougham still strives 
to draw into his beautiful Jittle house a portion of the Broadway loungers, by offer- 
ing them a perpetual change of entertainments. But the Fates are not propitious; 
and the loungers pass by, apparently unconscious that the sterling Mr. Chippen- 
dale, the accomplished Mr. Brougham, the lively Mr. Walcot, the laughter-loving 
and pretty Mrs. Skerrett, the pains-taking and practised Mrs. Maeder, and others 
with them, are doing their best nightly to woo the public favour. The passers by 
sometimes lose a bit of good acting.—At the Broadway, Lola Montes’ engage- 
ment has closed, and Mr. Collins in “ Paul Clifford” is to astonirh the Town, on 
Monday.—Burton’s establishment— Rue de Chambre, as Lola Montes calls it else- 
where in to-day’s paper—flourishes exceedingly. ‘ West End,” one of Bourci- 
cault’s least successful comedies, was produced there on Wednesday night with 
fair success. We remember to have seen it played, some three or four years ago, 
atthe Astor Place Opera House during a brief engagement of Mr. Placide and 
the lamented Rose Telbin, but not having heard of it since, we supposed it entirely 
sheived, until itturned up on Wednesday at Burtou's. “West End” is rather 
an attempt than a fulfilment. Some of the characters were conceived in the au- 
thor’s brain with considerable force, but became the merest skeletons and sketches 
in the course of their embodiment. Once or twice their characteristics are alluded 
to by others of the drmatis persone, in glowing or depreciatory terms, whereby 
the spectator is led to expect certain developments which unfortunately do not 
occur. One or two points are very telling; while others are obviously near re- 
latives to admired passages in “ London Assurance.”” The plot is interesting, 
anusually so for a genteel comedy, which “ West End” aimstobe. Messrs. Pla- 
cide, Lester, and Dyott played with their usual care; but not having much to do, 
could not of course do much. Major Fuss,in the hands of Mr. Russell, was 
hardly what the author intended it to be. Miss Fanny Wallack, Miss Mary Tay- 
lar, ard Miss Weston, looked, and went through their bits of parts, charmingly. 
The house has been very well attended: The opera of "* Cinderella” is promised 
on Monday night. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Hiusrory or ENGLAND FROM THE Peace or UTRECHT. By Lord 
Mahon. Volumes V.and V1. London. Murray —These fifth and 
sixth volumes of Lord Mahon’s History extend from 1763 to 1780. In 
foreign Sffairs little more than the American disputes and the war of 
the Revolution so far as it goes are fully told; but the partition of Po. 
jand, the discussion about the Falkland Islands, and some other mat- 
ters, are glanced at in passing. Home concerns chiefly involve the 
miserable party or rather factious disputes that began with the resig- 
nation of the elder Pitt and the accession of Lord Bate to power, aud | 
hardly ended till the younger Pitt rose triumphant on the ruins of | 
the Coalition. The political subjects embraced in the volumes are | 
the administrations of Bute, Granville, Lord Rockingham, Lord Chat. | 
ham, the Duke of Grafton, and a portion of Lord North’s. The most 
striking events are the various prosecutions of Wilkes, with the cir- 
cumstances which they produced; and the publication of the Letters 
of Junius,—whose character and identity are noticed more fally than | 
has been customary in history. These topics are varied by a broad 
put general account of the material progress of the nation, by the 
Bridgewater canals, and the rise of the pottery and cotton trades, un- 
der Wedgewood, Arkwright, andothers. There is also a general sur- 
vey of art and literature, or rather of thechief literary men and artists 
of the period; general too, but appearing more specific, because the 
reader, acquainted with the originals, can better realize the criticizing 
of the writer. ; 

Lord Mahon’s manner partakes less of history than of commentary : 
the narrative is less for itself than to enable the writer to express or 
intimate his opinion of the things narrated. This is done diffusely, but 
very clearly and pleasantly; the author descending continually from 
what iscalled the dignity of history, to interweave characteristic an- 
ecdotes, and to express his personal opinions. In one point Lord Ma- 
hon rather holds too closely to the conventional style of history. The 
social part—the habits, condition, manners, and morals of the people, 
from the peasant to the merchant prince, are left out. The popular 
and periodical literature—which, though not so important as it is now, 
was still of considerable importance, and exercised considerable influ- 
ence—is only touched upon incidentally. The intrigues of would-be 
statesmen and of corrupt political adventurers are examined, and un- 
folded at a length by no means proportioned to their value; nor is that 
very corrupt age both in morals and politics judged with a sternness 
proportioned to its demerits. 

The period has not the attraction of novelty. Junius, Chesterfieid, 
Walpole, Franklin—original and contemporary writers, have made the 
reading portion of the public more familiar with original authorities 
upon the subject than is the case with perhaps any other period of 
history. Memoirs and correspondence, of greater or less value, have 
contributed to throw light upon events, the actors, and their motives. 
The importance naturally attached by the Americans to the events 
which led to their independence has produced a large mass of Ameri- 
can documents ; while biographies, histories, and other works relating 
to the time, have been numerous on both sides of the Atlantic. Many 
of these publications are not of a popular character, but their pith has 
been given to the public in various forms, in periodicals and reviews, 
often with additional knowledge, sometimes, as in the case of Macau- 
lay, with great brilliancy and imaginative power. From all these 
causes, the public attention has been as fully fixed upon the time be- 
tween the accession of George the Third and the close of the American 
War as upon any other perind of history, not even excepting the French 
Revolution and the wars which sprang from it. 

This want of novelty in the subject itself is not redeemed by any 

deep or striking judgment, which should impress the reader by bring- 
ing the actors before a sterner tribunal, or by discussing any prin- 
ciple of government which lurked under the mass of confused poli- 
tics and personal intrigue that distinguished the epock. Nevertheless, 
the book is very attractive, from the clear and easy style and plea- 
sant manner of the writer, as well as from his kabit of selecting the 
salient points of his topics so that the reader is continually amused if 
he is not instructed. He has also a further advantage in belonging 
to the same class as most of the leading men whose conduct he de- 
scribes; and though not contemporary with the actors himself, he bas 
been acquainted with their contemporaries. These advantages are 
shown in a well-bred ease almost approaching indifference, and in 
traits of personal knowledge of the peculiarities of individuals when 
he sketches their characters. 
._ In this sketch of Lord Rockingham, the modern Conservative indulges 
in @ tittle depreciatory satire at the expense of the “ old Whigs.” Per- 
haps the spirit of party may have prempted the introduction of the 
succeeding remarks on the catholicity of Tories in rewarding desert, 
compare with the narrow sectarian bigotry of the Whigs; the remarks 
themselves are gospel. 





as The accession of the Duke of Newcastle need not have caused displeasure, 
[to Pitt] nor have seemed importazt in any eyes, except his own, if the chief of 
the new administration had been a man of adequate ability and vigour. Charles, 
Marquis of Rockingham, was at this time thirty-five years of age. His paternal 
name was Watson, but inthe female line he was a descentant of the Great Lord 
Strafford, and inherited the honours of Wentworth. Horse-racing was his early 
passion and pursuit. He afterwards became a Lord of the Bedchamber, and was 
thought perfectly well fitted for that post. When in 1763 an idea was first enter- 
tained of appointing him toa high political office the King expressed his surprise, 
‘For I thought,’ said his Majesty, ‘I had not two men in ny Bedchamber of 
less parts than Lord Rockingham.’ Indeed everything about him bore the stamp 
of the tamest mediocrity, except only his estate, which was extremely large 
and fine. On the merits of that estate his panegyrists were frequently compelled 
to rely. One of them, while relating his appointment in the Annual Register, 
bids us recollect ‘his Lordship's great interest in the public welfare, in qua ity of 
one of the greatest landholders in England.’ In the House of Lords, even as the 
leader of a party, he could seldom be persuaded or provoked to rise. One night, 
after Lord Sandwich had been plying him ia vain with much raillery and eloquence, 
Lord Gower could not forbear to whisper, ‘Sandwich, how por = worry the 
poor dumb creature so?’ Qn the other hand, Lord Rockingham had clear good 
sense and judgment, improved by the transaction of business. His character was 
without a stain, marked by probity and honour, by fidelity to his engagements, 
and by attachment to his friends. 

“ Such was the man whom the Whig party of 1765 selected from their ranks for 
their leader. Such was the man to whoin they continued their allegiance in every 
variety of fortune during eighteen years. The selection might surprise us more 
were it not in some measure characteristic of that party. Since parties were 
formed anew, though under the old names, early in the reign of George the Third, 
it has been the boast of the Tories that with them family and fortune have been 
no necessary qualities of leadership,—that many an esquire of ancient lineage, or 
a younger son of no broad domains, and relying on no merits save his own, has 

en with joyful assent raised far above the heads ef the wealthiest and proudest 
among them. The same boast, at least not to the same degree, could scarcely per- 
haps be made by their opponents. We find the Whigs most frequently preter for 
aoe the porphyro-genets, as the Byzantines would have termed them,—men 

orn and bred in oe Marquis of Rockingham or the Duke of Portland, 
or, iu our ownday, Lord Althorp,—men no daub of irreproachable character, 
yostic and private, and of excellent plain sense, but still without one single ray of 
+ Cduence or spark of genius. ‘Thoughts that breathe and words that burn’ have 
Aha far less souglit in the selection than high-sounding titles and rich acres.— 
ove all, it seemed to be imagined that a certain small cluster of great houses, 
as the ori inal Whig Junta, should have the first choice of honours and employ- 
ments. Can it be doubted how much, under such a system, there has been of in- 
ye perpetrated and of pain endured ? How must Burke or Sheridan have 
A ve their exclusion from the councils of the party which they supported and 
—— . or, to come to later times, how must the heart of Sir James Mackintosh 
ptt Arey within him when after long time and trials he saw his party at last 
veters Be ce, when only a small nook at the India Board was assigned to that 
: - rend and chiefut many years, when the Cabinet-door close shut against 
ren, ac opened wide from time to time to men who might have been his chil 
alas e nd who should have been his pupils—the sons or the sons-in-law, the cou- 
T the nephews, of the ruling families.” 


ling’, ‘forts of George the Third to break up the power of these “ ru- 
by arnlies was the mainspring of much of the intrigue and much of 
aad party confusion that prevailed auring the early part of his reign, 
ciple ton by other circumstances, constituted the governing prin- 
secession From the accession of the house of Brunswick to the 
all ater of George the Third, the whole power of the state was natur- 
dell the ree into the hands of the great Whig families. They hid pla- 
oppositi Ouse of Brunswick on the throne: the Tories were not only in 
the pa on to the King’s Government, but attached to a competitor for 
ged in ani and many of them, failing to get into place, were enga- 
~ Admitted nrentele plots for the restoration of thé Stuarts. To have 
ed like such a party into power, might reasonably enough have seem- 
Engli , te the citadel to the enemy, to men better informed in 
neceesit abits than were the first two Georges. Government fell of 

popu mf into the hands of the Whig party; the foreign habits, un 
to ounpeatl and ignorance of the Hanoverian Kings, enabled the Whigs 
ary oli re ag their power, and turn themselves into a sort of heredit- 
thines ma. y. With the accession of George the Third their advan- 
a Brite. “passed away. The young King, as he boasted, was ‘born 
ent light f he had been trained to look on the Whigs in a very differ- 
Bvt trom what they appeared to his grandfather and great-grand- 





father; real danger from the pretender had vanished, and with it the 


‘| dreams of the Tory party—the bulk of whom saw, what the modern 


Protectionists do not yet see, that they must discard their Jacobitism 
if they wished for any share of place. Two other causes yet more 
powerful were in operation. Prosperity, with its overwhelming con- 
ceit, bad disunited the Whigs, making them rather a set of cliques 
than even a faction; and the fueda! reverence for authority which had 
long survived the feudal times was undermined among the people.— 
These circumstances enabled George the Third todo in ten years (for 
the great family compact was perhaps really overthrown when Lord 
North became Prime Minister in 1770) what his obstinate firmness and 
ability would have failed to accomplish ten years before his accession. 
Lord Mabon is not of this opinion, or he has not sufficiently developed 


lit. His work therefore wants that unity of interest which the pre- 


sence of the essential principle imparts. It has the literary unity 
which arises from skilful treatment.— Spectator. 

A Naturauist’s Sosourn tn Jamaica. By P. H. Gosse, assisted 
by R. Hill, Esq. London. Longman & Co.—Truly says Mr. Crouse 
in his preface, *‘ natural history is far too much a science of dead things 
—a necrology. It is mainly conversant with dry skins, furred or 
feathered, blackened, shrivelled, and hay-stuffed,” and with other ex- 
ternals that bear about as much resemblance to the living creature as @ 
mask does to a visage or a mummy toaman. ‘That aione,” he con- 
tinues, ** is worthy to be called natural history, which invest'gates and 
records the condition of living things—of things in a state of nature— 
if animals, of diving animals.” There are two obstacles, however, to 
this mode of investigation; one outward, the other inward. It is not 
everybody who can manage the geographical part of the matter—who 
can go to countries where the creatures he wishes to observe are living 
in a state of nature. Neither is it every one who likes to expose him- 
self wandering in Tropical savannas or woods to the risk of miasmata, 
sun-strokes, and too close a proximity to animals or reptiles, indepen- 
dently of the labours and privations of the undertaking. This mode 
of study tests the artist and devotee; it is only one whose heart is in 
his pursuit that can derive pleasure from it. 

Mr. Gosse is a man of this stamp. Nearly dozen years ago, he 
gave the world his observations on nature, made whilst a settler in 
Lower Canada; some seven years afterwards he presented us with the 
results of a residence in Jamaica, so far as applied to the birds of the 
island. His present volume is of a more various kind; containing 
eighteen months’ observation on annimal and vegetable life as it came 
before him, mingled with excursions and their incidents. As in the 
former volume, he has been assisted by the contributions of Mr. Rich- 
ard Hill, of Spanish Town; a naturalist of zeal and energy, with a 
more than local reputation. ‘ 

The book is substantially a journal ; the daily observations upon any 
particular creature being brought together, but the original diction re- 
tained; the topics that were at once complete as an excursion appear- 
ing without change. This method gives force and freshness of style, 
but sometimes at the expense of condensation. Mr. Gosse is fluent and 
fertile, but his fertility is apt to run into exuberant enumeration ; he 
accumulates particulars, instead of depicting the whole. 

The main source of the freshness cf the book is the circumstance that 
everything is drawn from Nature. Not a walk or a ride, an explora- 
tion or an excursion—not an observation on a plant, a shell, a fish, a 
reptile, a bird, or an animal—but is « transcript of something real. 
The fact may be slight in itself, the description may be a little over- 
done ; and if Mr. Gosse be tried by his own law, the adjuncts will some- 
times be found to predominate over the principal—the landscapes to be 
more conspicuous than the animals, whose habits were Mr. Gosse’s 
main business: but there is ever present the life, the light, the warmth, 
the variety of Nature, and that congruity of the parts with each other 
that always distingushes her. : 

Although very often ranked among the most graceful and beautiful 
of creatures, yet by man the reptile tribe can never be felt to possess 
either grace or boauty. There may be fascination in the snake—but it 
looks deadly even when innocuous; the lizard may be harmless, agile, 
and playful—but its resemblance to eft, crocodile, or serpent, neutral- 
izes its qualities, and people look at it with any feeling but that of lik- 
icg. Yet there is a strange attraction about this class, which prompts 
us to turn first of all to their figures or descriptions in a book, and to 
gaze at them in exhibitions. Mr. Goose has several! accounts of snakes, 
taken from life. Herv is a corrective oneas to the black snake’s mode 
of moving, which applies to others of the tribe. 

“Tt climbs with fatility, mounting perpendicularly the smooth trunk of a tree, 
and gliding along the branches, on which it ioves to lie inthe sun. If alarmed, it 
will sometimes move along the branch, but generally drops to the ground, lower- 


1X. In walking, women have a right to display everything, but to . 
show nothing. 

** As if,” exclaimed one of my fair counsellors, ‘“ dresses were made 
with any other view!” That woman uttered a pian truth. Society 


is based on petticoats; deprive a woman of these, and you suppress 
coquetry, you annihilate passion. Her power lies in her gown ; the 
strip of cotton of the savage state proves the absence of Love. Indeed 
many commentators, and among them the Massorets, have contended 
that Eve’s fig-leaf was only a cachemire dress. I am of that opinion. 
Whilst on this part of my subject, I must briefly allude to the dis- 
cussion of a question lately brought forward, with which we occupied 
ourselves. 
X. Should a woman raise her dress when she walks ? 


This is a problem eminently difficult to solve. Remark how man 
women clatch up behind them a bundle of their clothes, and go wi 
their gowns exposing a vast hiatus below; how many poor girls walk 
innocently along, holding up their dresses transversely, in such fash- 
iva as to describe an angle, of which the apex is the right foot and the 
extremity the top of the calf of the left leg, showing thereby their 
white well-fitting stockings, the make of their boots, and a few other 
et coteras. A woman’s petticoats lifted up in this style remind one 
of raising @ corner of the drop curtain on the stage and showing the 
feet of the ballet dancers. 

It was unanimocsly laid down that no woman of good taste walks out 
in rainy or dirty weather ; then it was decided in high quarters that 
no woman should touch her petticoats in public, and on no pretext be” 
allowed to raise them. ‘* But,” observed I, ‘suppose she had to cross’ 
a puddle?” ‘ Well, sir,a woman thoroughly comme w faut imprints 
by a slight movement on the left side an upward tendency to her dregs, 
raises herself by an imperceptible movement, and at the same moment 
drops the dress—thus!” 

I then recalled the admirable undulations of certain women, the 
grace of their supple movement, the flexible bending of their forma, 
and I could not resist registering my decision that 

XI. Certain waving motions of the petticoat should entitle the wearer 
to a Monthyon prize. 

It has then been proved to a demonstration that no woman ought to 
lift her dress, save in private. This principle will be universally re- 
cognised in France. And to show the importance of the walk, in a 
diagnostic point of view, permit me to conclude with a diplomatic unee- 
dote of the last century, told by M. Mercy d’Argenteau. 

The Princess of Hesse Darmstadt brought her three daughters to the 
Empress, that she might select one of them as a wife for the Grand 
Duke. Without speaking to them, the Empress chose the second. The 
Princess with some surprise asked her to explain this instantaneous 
decision. ‘‘I was at my window,” answered the Empress, ‘‘ when they 
all got out of the carriage. The eldest stumbled, the second descended 
naturally, the third jumped down. The eldest is probably awkward, 
the youngest giddy.” And 80 it was. : 

Luckily for me, the next person who came upon ihe Boulevard, that 
arena sacred to speculation, was a Broker—a large man delighted with 
himself, and trying to appear easy and graceful. He had a rotary motion 
of the body which gave to the skirts of his great coat that same undu- 
latory fall which Taglioni shows us in her voluptuoxs caraco, wheu at 
the close of her pirouette she turns to receive the plaudits of the pit. 
It was a circulating medium which belonged to his habits. He rolied 
along, like his money. 

He was followed by a tall spinster, who with her feet squeezed, her 
lips compressed, and everything pinched about her, described a sligat 
curve and proceeded by short jerks, as if her machinery were out of 
order, the springs rusty, and the joints stiff. She was the exception 
to my eighth axiom, Then some men went by, with a jaunty air. They 
had a theatrical mien of recognition, as if in the quiet indifferent- 
looking citizen walking towards them they were about to meet a college 
chum. I shall pass over in silence these involuntary clowns, who make. 
the street the theatre of their antics, begging them to bear in mind 
this important axiom : 

XII. When the body is in motion the face must be in repose. , 

I cannot sufficiently express my contempt for the man overwhelmed 
with business who passes rapidly along, slipping through the crowd of 
loungers like an eel through mud. His course seems to be inevitable, 
like a soldier’s on his day’s march. He generally affects an imaginary 
conversation, is absorbed in his discourse, grows indignant, apostroph- 
ises the antagonistic myth, presses upon his attention uyanswerable 
arguments, ulates, and now is lively, and anon severe. Fare- 





ing its foreparts gradually but very quickly, and letting go with the tail last of all. 
The mode in which colubrine snakes (and perhaps others) mount trees, is, I think, 
misunderstood. We see them represented in engravings, as encircling the trunk 
or branches in spiral coils: but this, though it may do very well for stuffed speci- 
mens in a museum, is not the way in which a living snake mounts atree, It sim- 
ply glides up with the whole body extended in a straight line, doubtless clinging 
by means ot the tips of the expanded ribs, as we can see that the body is percep i- 
bly dilated and flattened. In fact, a snake finds no more difficulty in passing swiftly 
up the vertical trunk of a tree than in gliding over the ground, I have been astonish- 
ed to remark how slight a contact is sufficient for it to maintain its hold. The black 
snake will allow the greater part of its body to hang down in the air, and thus re- 
main still, while little more thes the tail maintains its positien by clinging (straight, 
not spirally, and not half r. und it, but logitudinally along it) to the upper surface 
ofa branch: and it will often pass freely and gracefully from one branch to an- 
other at a considerable interval, projecting its head and body with the utmost ease 
across the interval. The motions of a snake ina tree are beautifully easy and 
free, and convey the impression that the reptile feels quite at home among the 
branches. 

“This is abold and fierce snake, often turning when struck, and approaching 
its assailant with the head erected in a most menacing attitude ; the mouth opened 
to its widest extent. Ihave seen one thus endeavouring to attack, when foiled b 
being struck, and thrown off by a stick, at length become quite enraged ; the nec 
being dilated to nearly an inch in width, and perfectly flattened, se that the white 
skin could be seen between the scales. 


* Tollentemque minas it sibila colla tumentem.—ViRG. Georg. iii. 421. 


It is this dilatation of the neck, but in a much higher degree, which gives so re- 
markable an appearance to the deadly najas or cobras of Africa and India. A 
black snake, which | had tied by the neck with a string while I made a sketch of 
it, struck fiercely at me with gaping jaws as far as its cord would allow every time 
I looked upordown. The Creoles say, that if a dog attacks it, it always strikes 
at his eyes, and not infrequently produces blindness. 

“ Though not venomous, the bite of this coluber is rather an unpleasant affair.” 


The following account by Mr. Hill not only reminds one of Water- 
ton’s ride, but of the ensign’s adventures, quoted last week from Mr. 
Burton’s Scinde. 


‘A cayman from the neighbouring lagoons of Lyson’s estate in St. Thomas’s in 
the East, that used occasionally to poach the ducks and ducklings, having free 
warren about the water mill, was taken in his prowl and killed. All! sorts of sus- 
picion was entertained about the depredator among the ducks, till the crocodile 
was surprised lounging in one of the ponds after a nigwe'e piunder. Downie, the 
engineer of the plantation, shot athim and wounded him; and though it did not 
seem that he was much hurt, he was hit with such sensitive effect thathe immedi 
ately rose out of the pond to regain the morass. It was now that David Brown, 
an African wainman, came up; and before tue reptile could make a dodge to get 
away, he threw himself astride over his back, snatched up his fore-paws in a mo- 
ment, and held them doubled up. The beast was immediately thrown upon his 
snout; and though able to move freely his hind feet, and slap his tail about, he 
could not budge half a yard, his power being altogether spent in a fruitless endeav- 
our to grub himself onward. As he was necessarily confined to move ina circle, 
he was pretty nearly held to one spot. The African kept his seat. His place 
across the beast being at the shoulders, he was exposed only to severe jerks as a 
chance of being thrown off. In this way a huge reptile eighteen feet long, for so 
he measured when killed, was held manu forti by one man, till Downie reloaded, 
his fowling-piece, and shot him quietly through the brain, 

“ You will perceive that this is precisely the feat performed by Mr. Waterton 
He says his cayman plunged furiously, and lashed the sand with his tail, but that, 
being near the head, he was out of the reach of the strokes of it, and that his plung- 
icg and striking only made his seatuncomfortable. This seemed really almost ail 
the difficulty in David Brown's horsemanship; but as every plunge with him only 
drove the crocodile’s nose into the ground, whereas Mr. Waterton’s cayman was 
kept head up by the people tugging at the hook in his throat, that would make his 
chivalry a more desperate adventure than David Brown's, for his beast's offorts to 
get forward only more effectually set him fast where he was.” 


We rather incline to give the palm to African Brown, for he did all 
the work himself It may be that it is theoretically better to be able 
to throw the crocodile on his nose, if you can; but it is to be suspected 
that most people undertaking such a ride would rather that the crea- 
ture’s jaw should be held by some external force.—Jbid. 





DE BALZAC’S PHILOSOPHY OF WALKING. 
Continued from last week's Albion. 


I had much hesitation in pronouncing on various points regulating 
the walk of women, particularly in Paris. After consulting women of 
talent, women of taste, anl women governed by confessors, weighing 
well their opinions and combining with them several questions relating 
to beauty of form, we drew up this admirable aphorism : 





well, thou arch-buttoon! thou most distinguished of orators ! 

How describe a person whose left should-r was in direct communica- 
tion with his right leg, and vice versa the left leg answering to the 
right shoulder, with so regular a flux and reflux that he looked in 
walking like two cross sticks with a coat thrown over them? This 
could only be a workman who had made his own fortune. Men whose 
daily avocations necessitate a repetition of the same movement have all 
a striking development of the locomotive principle in their walk ; some- 
times it is perceived in the throat, sometimes in the hips, sometimes in 
the shoulders. Frequently the whole body inclines to one side Men 
of letters have an habitual inclination of the head sideways. Whoever 
has read the ** Physiologie du Gout” must remember the expression, 
**the nose pointing West, like M. de Villemain’s.” ‘his distinguished 
professor carries his head in a spirited and original manner, decidedly 
westward. 

There are some curious things to be said on the set of the head. The 
chin in the air, Mirabeau fashion, has an expression of pride which is 
generally unbecoming. It is an attitude belonging of mght to men at 
war with the age they live in. Few persons arc aware that Mirabeau 
borrowed this dramatic audaciousness from his great and immortal 
adversary Beaumarchais. Both these men were the objects of direct 
attack, and nothing so elevates a man of real genius as either moral or 

hysical persecution. Hope nothing from the man who in adversity 
Sones his head, or from the rich man who carries his high. The one 
will ever be a slave, the other has been one; the latter is a knave, the 
former would be, if he could. 

It is a fact that the most celebrated men have all leaned their heads 
towards the left side. Alexander, Cesar, Louis XI[V., Newton, Charles 
XII, Voltaire, Frederick II., and Byron, had this peculiarity. Na- 

oleon turned bis to the right, and looked at everything rectangularly. 

t was his habit to look straightforward at men, campaigns, and the 
whole moral world. Robespierre, a man on whom sentence has not yet 
been passed, looked at his audience in the face. Danton copied Mira- 
beau. M. de Chateaubrian’s head inclined to the left. 

On mature deliberation I am for this last attitude. All pretty wo- 
men in a normal state adopt it. Grace (and genius supposes grace) 
abhors straight lines. This observation confirms our sixth axiom. 

There are two sets of nen whose walk is irrecoverably vitiated; 
these are sailors and soldiers. Seamen walk with their legs apart, 
always ready to bend or to steady themselves; forced to adopt this 
style on the deck, and be governed by the motion of the sea, om land 
they cannot walk straight: they always trim to windward. Hence we 
see many of them of late advanced to be diplomatists. 

Military men have a walk which can never be mistaken. They are 
almost always set on their haunches, like a bust on its pedestal; their 
legs move from below the stomach, as though they were superintended 
by a subaltern power whose duty it was to see that every thing went 
straight below there. The upper part of the body seems totally inde- 
pendent of these nether movements. When they walk, it gives one the 
idea of the Hercules Farnese put on castors and rolled into a studio. 
The cause is this—the soldier constantly concentrates his force in his 
throat; that is the point which he always presents, and he must inva- 
riably be perpendicular. Now, to borrow one of Amyot’s happiest ex- 
pressions, any man who is set up on his feet, bears heavily on the 
ground as & support, and the upper part of the body is necessarily 
acted on by the repercussion of the strength thus borrowed from the 
bosom of our common mother. The seat of courage is in his breast: the 
legs, therefore, are a mere appendix in his organization. 

With sailors, and seldiers, then, the laws of motion are applied to a 
common end,—strength, as exhibited in the pedal extremities, and in 
the hands,—two organs which should take rank as vicars of the brain, 
so directly are they acted upon by it—so penetrated are they by the 
nervous fluid. Now the will, having one uniform direction towards 
these two agents, must result in a specific sluggishness of motion, 
which gives the prevailing feature to their deportment. Military men 





and seamen are the actual realization of the physiological problems 
which have provoked this theory, The projectile force of the will, and 
the machinery by which its purposes are effected, the equilibrium be- 
tween mind and matter, and the slight modifications by which this may 
be destroyed, are the considerations which spring naturally from these 
last observations. But the fugivive character of these sketches pre. 








vents the possibility of basing upon them the foundation of any system 
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wever superficial. Our purpose and end is to follow out the physical 
ochibitions of thought, a se pnowe that a competent judgment may 
be formed of a man by the aspect of his coat hanging on the wall, as 
well as by the appearance of his furniture, his carriage, and his lackeys, 
and also to enforce some sage precepts upon people, whose fortune al- 
lows them the priveledge of displaving the inner man in the outer life. 

Love, coaversation, banquets, balls, elegant toilettes, a life of plea- 
gure and frivolity, presuppose # more enlarged mind than mankind is 
apt to give credit for. Hence this axiom, 

XIII. All superfluity of movement is sublime extravagance. 


Fontenelle was beyond his age in the strict economy with which he 
administered the movement of his vital force. He preferred listening 
to talking, and so gained the reputation of a most agreeab!e man. Each 
person in turn imagined he had enjoyed the wit of the distinguished 
academician. By & well turned epigram he gave point to a conversa- 
tion, whilst he never talked. He well knew the prodigious expenditure 
of fluid attendant on the exercise of the voice, which in speaking he 
never raised above its ordinary key. He was, therefore, always silent 
in a carriage, not to be forced to a higher pitch of voice. He was never 
enthusiastic. He loved no one,—he liked people. When Voltaire 
complained to Fontenelle of the criticisms upon him, the stoic opened a 
large trunk, filled with pamphlets with the leaves uncut. : 

“Look at these,” said he to young Arouet, “ here is everything that 
has ever been written against me. The first epigram was by Racine 
the elder,”——and he closed the trunk. } 

Fontenelle walked very seldom ; all his life he spared his feet. Rose, 
the President of the Academy, read his contributions for him ; so that 
he ingeniously contrived to get something out of that notorious miser. 
‘When his nephew, M. D’Aube, whose violence and love of disputing 
Rulbierd has so well hit off, began to «peak, Fontenelle shut his eyes, 
buried himself in his easy chair, and remained impassive. He stopped 
short in presence of any obstacle. When he had the gout, he rested 
his foot on a stool, and kept perfectly quiet. He possessed neither vir- 
tues nor vices; he had = He founded a sect of philosophers, but 
was never one himself. He never cried, never ran, never laughed. 
Madame du Defant once said to him—‘*Why do I never see you laugh ?” 
“IT never go, ha! ha! ha! as you all do,” answered he, “ but I laugh 
softly, to myself.” This delicate little machine of man, which seemed 
destined to an early end, endured a hundred years in such fashion. 
Voltaire owed his length of days to the advice of Fontenelle. ‘‘ My dear 
sir,” said he, ‘‘ commit few follies : they are foolish.” Voltaire never 
forgot the saying, nor the man, the principle, nor the deduction. At 
eighty years old, he contended that he had committed buteighty follies. 
No wonder that Madame Chatelet gave the Lord of Ferney a successor 
in Saint Lambert. ; 

A caution to the unwary, who buzz, who talk, who run, and alike to 
those who in love passages follow Plato rather than Epicarus. 
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**BREAKING-UP AND GOING AWAY.” 


The process of clearing out the vast pile in Hyde Park still goes on 
—toa sone sped apparently with great energy and activity—but, if we 
jadge of the results at the end of each week, with incomprehen- 
sible slowness. This arises from the difficulty of measuring the effect 
of the c»ntinuous labour of 200 or 300 workmen by a reference to any 
ordinary standard. Wesee hourly vans and waggons heavily laden, 
from morning till dusk, noving off from the eastern end of the building ; 
we see within whole acres of packing cases and bales deposited con- 
tinuously at the exit gates, which disappear with great rapidity, to be 
succeeded by others. The labour appears never-ending, and the effect 
upon the vast bulk very trifling; still the work goes vigorously on; 
and there is some idea that the building will be so far cleared of its 
contents that the public may be admitted on Monday, the 28th inst. 
As soon as the building was placed in the hands of the contractors, 
Messrs. Fox and Henderson, on the Ist of December, a notice was 
issued to the exhibitors, apprising them that the Executive Committee 
had given up the charge of the building, and that all goods remaining 


. therein after that date wonld be liable to rent, but, provided the goods 


were removed previously to the 15th inst., no rent would be charged ; 
that after that date rent would be charged, computed from the 15th, 
and that the contractors would not hold themselves answerable for any 
logs or damage, from whatever cause. We believe this intimation was 
given more with the object of stimulating the exhibitors to renewed 
exertion than with any view of enforcing the claim for rent. With the 
same object the admission of visitors was, from that date, restricted, 
ing of goods te chance 
visitors induced some of the exhibitors to delay the packing up. It may 
beas well, therefore, to apprise the public that no persons are admitted 
except a few who, either from illness, or from having been abroad while 
the Exhibition remained open, an naturally anxious to have a look at 


bronze piping Faun, which some French wag has surmounted with a 
shocking bad battered old hat, set jauntingly upon one side, and round 
this is twisted a crimson silk scarf, with the ends drooping gracefully 
down. The quantity of goods still scattered about in these remote 
compartments would lead us to infer that some days must yet elapse 
before they can by any possibility be packed up. Advancing further 
into the foreign States we find Belgium completely cleared out, and 
the only thing remaining is her flag, which still waves beside that of 
France in friendly rivalry. Germany and the States of the Zollverein 
are also ‘‘ under hatches; nearly all their contributions being packed 
ap and ranged in tiers in front of the compartments ready for removal. 
Many of the marble statues which graced the Austrian Court have 
been ingeniously packed up in wool and hay, so as to resemble bales of 
wool, and will no doubt bear the necessary tossing and rough handling 
incident upon their removal better than those packed up in wooden 
cases. The States which lay still further to the east are all emptied 
of their contents, although they have not all left the building, as an 
immense space round the exit door is thickly strewn with hundreds of 
bales and packages of * all nations,” and the centre of operation, if we 
may use the phrase, has now been evidently removed to this end of the 
building. Among the articles standiug here are two German travelling 
carriages in full winter costume, so packed and padded and muffied up 
that it is difficult to ascertain their identit From this glance over 
the interior it may be inferred that a good deal yet remains to be done, 
and, even when all the goods are gone, it will take at least two or three 
days, and some hundreds of carts, toclear away the rubbish. Theonly 
organ now remaining is Willis’s, in the western gallery. 

The contributions aie still pouring in for the intended national mu- 
seum, and, so far as present appearances enable us to judge, the collec- 
tion will be extremely interesting and valuable. Most of the large 
English and foreign manufacturers have sent specimens of their cloths, 
stuffs, silks, woollens, and cottons, very ingeniously arranged, with the 
prices of the several articles and qualities attached. Some specimens 
of a very rich and artistically coloured velvet- pile carpeting, manufac- 
tured by a Scotch house, have recently been sent in, and we were aston- 
ished to find the price ranging from only 6s. to 7s. per yard. Looking 
at it without the figure attached, the majority of visitors would pass 
it by as something far beyond their means of purchase. The same 
remark applies to many other articles which we examined, One of the 
Nottingham lace manufacturers has sent a large number of specimens 
of the various qualities of this delicate fabric, also priced—the pillow 
lace, with its hundreds of pins and reels attached, is also shown in pro- 
cess of manufacture. The whole process of glove manufacture, with 
the mode of cutting and fitting, is here; a very complete assortment of 
watch movements, and the silk hat manufacture in all its stages. 
There is also a specimen of the first sheeting ever made from China 
grassin this country. Some very beautiful cases of wax flowers, and 
models of various kinds, including one of the Ebbwvale Company’s ex- 
tensive ironworks in Wales. The contributions in raw materials are 
also increasing rapidly, and one of the first duties of the Royal Com- 
missioners will now be to look out for some suitable building or site for 
the Museum. Seeing that the interest of the surplus funds in the 
hands of the commissioners amounts to nearly 5,000/. a-year, there can 
be no difficulty in making all the necessary arrangements upon such a 
seale of efficiency and completeness as may render it worthy the com- 
mercial character of the country.— Observer, 21st ult. 
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LOLA MONTEZ—PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


Since the arrival of the above-named celebrity in our midst, we have 
only noticed her in a professional point of view, not caring to drag our 
readers through the squabbles in which she has been engaged, or to 
dwell ungenerously upon her previous and singular career. The 
following sketch, however, of her life and adventures, addressed by 
herself a few days since to the Editor of the New York Herald, tempts 
us to give it place. It is so naif, so clever, so droll, and assumes such 
an air of injured innocence, that its equal is rarely found in the pages 
of romance, or in the pleadings of the most ingenious Counsellors. It 
is in these words. 
I am sure you will not refuse a stranger, and that stranger a woman, 
a little space in your paper, for an appeal to an inteiligent and gener- 
ous community, against unjust and illiberal attacks upon her, intended 
to prejudice the people against her. 
am sure, too, thht the good hearted American people, and of this 
noble city, will listen to an inoffensive stranger, and protect her 
against rude and harsh treatment. I know that American gentlemen 
and ladies will frown on any who are guilty of rude, insulting, and 
vulgar treatment of a visitor to their free, hospitable, and happy land. 





the building. These admissions are, however, now confined to the 
western half of the building, and no persons, except on special business 
are permitted to pass the foreign hoarding. 

Our review of the present state of the building commences at the west- 
ern end, all the doors of which are closed, and all traffic at the end. 
The two mirrors placed at the end of the nave, said to be the largest 
in the world, still remain, reflecting the vast empty space before them. 
Over an expanse of some acres, which was formerly filled with agricul- 
tural implements, nothing is now to be seen but an enormous bell, 
which was used to clear out the workmen during the last two montts. 
Ibbotson’s model of the Isle of Wight, and Brunel's wrought iron 
bridge over the Wye at Chepstow, still occupy their former places in 
the nave; and near these the model of a church in terra cotta. The 
machinery department is the very picture of desolation. It is soc m- 

letely shut out from the rest of.the building that the sounds of active 
hestey going on go near at hand do not penetrate it—no visitor enters 
it; and, silent and deserted, it forms a very remarkable contrast to the 
roar and bustle of the thousands of wheels, shafts, and spindles which 
were in ceaseless activity during the summer months. The ruts and 
chasms in the flooring still yawn like so many pitfalls, the rain pene- 
trates in many places from the roof, rubbish is strewed about in all di- 
rections, and it is at present the most desolate-looking portion of the 
Crystal Palace. Advancing towards what was facetiously termed the 
Fine Arts Court, we find the walls of Prince Albert’s model cottage 
still standing, but the inhabitants have fled, and have carried off their 
household gods, even to the smallest three-legged stool. The colonies 
have not yet quite disappeared, for Canada remains represented by her 
own timber in the shape of a vast number of packing cases all ready for 
transport; and India, with the usual jealousy which characterizes 
oriental rule, has her compartments barricaded, and is busy packin 
up the last remnants of the silks and muslins and stuffs of gold an 
embroidery that dazzled the eyes of s0 many thousands of European 
visitors. The whole of the flooring in the western half of the nave has 
been made good, anda number of workmen are busy upon the roof, 
making it seoure as far as practicable before the heavy rains set it. The 
most conspicuous objects are the fire-engines with their ‘‘ tenders” of 
ooiled-up hose, which are thickly scattered through the building, and 
to these, and, we believe, three policemen, the charge and responsibility 

of half the Crystal Palace is at present intrusted. 

Within the foreign hoarding, business is proceeding with great energy 
and rapidity ; the floor is cumbered with piles of full, empty, and broken- 
up packing cases and fittings; workmen are hurrying with their low 
trucks laden with goods to the eastern end, and returning back by 
another track for a fresh cargo; Custom -house officers are busy at- 
taching their official seals and marks; the din of saws and hammers 
resound, and now and then a whole mass of wooden partition comes 
down witha crash which re-echoes to the very extremities of tbe build- 
ing. The objects remaining in the foreign nave are now reduced to a 
small number. The mountain of zinc on which Her Majesty is seated, 
which we find the Custom house authorities are so much in love with 
that they will not visé its passport, is the most prominent in size, if not 
in beauty. The French bronze fountain also stands, and the plaster 
group by Etex. The Arabian horses at the eastern end, and one or 
two smaller objects, complete the list. With the exception of the fur- 
niture court, the whole of the French compartments on the south side 
of the nave are now emptied of their contents. On the north side mat- 
ters are not so far advanced. The machinery is not yet cleared away, 
and there are a number of bronze, plaster, and irom castings awaiting 
their turn. The Aubusson room is denuded of its wondrous tapestries, 
its exquisite porcelain, and its graceful marblestatues. That of Phryne, 
which stands at the entrance of the salon, and which somehow unac- 
countably received a council medal, has received from time a delicate 
veil of cobweb, and playsoff a freak of nature against the veiled vestal’s 
** trick of art. _Near this are thrown together, very incongruously, 
etatues or the Virgin, of Hebe anda satyr, a bust of Napoleon, and a 
dead lion, Mercury extending his caduceus over a dead Christ, Louis 
Philippe, a group of Cupids, and a number of other articles, chiefly of 
raw materials and chymicals, which have not yet been moved from 
their places. The most laughable figure in the building is a full length 





I know they will sympathise with a female who seeks to deport herself 
unobstrusively and becomingly, when she is forced to go into the news- 
papers to defend herself; and if she shows she is right, { am confident 
they will sustain her. 

Since childhood, when I first came to know of America, my heart 
yearned to visit it. I read of the tales of suffering encountered by the 
Pilgrims who first came hither—I read of the progress of their noble 
descendants—of their resistance to British oppression, and of the 
glorious deeds of Washington, ‘‘ peerless among peers,” of Jefferson, 
and Franklin, and Fulton, and Jackson—lI studied your institutions, 
and all my dreams of romance were connected with your happy 
country. ; 

My career has been one of such vicissitude and adventure, that it 
almost equais those given in popular works of fiction. I sometimes 
look back ou my life and wonder—* is this true ?’—* have I existed ?” 
—‘*do I live?’ or ‘is italladream?” I have been wild and way- 
ward, but, if I know myself, never wicked. I can appeal to every com- 
panion or servant in my whole life, of my own sex, to say if I ever 
treated them unjustly, unkindly, and, I will add, ungenerously. I 
have been traduced, and slandered, and villified more, I think, than 
any human being, man or woman, that has lived fora century. If all 
that is said of me were true—nay, if half of it were true—I ought to be 
buried alive. The very atrocities attributed to me, themselves shuw 
their falsehood. At the age of thirteen, injudicious, but well meaning 
friends, constrained me to an alliauce with one much my senior in 
years, but who had not my affections, who did not seek to win them, 
and from whom I wa; obliged to part myself. No one ever accused me 
of falsehood to my vows of fidelity to him. We were divorced. By that 
separation I was thrown upon the world friendless, without resources, 
or any means of support, except my own industry and humble abilities. 
I was in the East Indies. I went to England, and from thence to the 
Continent, and became, as the only resource for an honourable and 
virtuous livelihood, aa artiste, an actress, a danseuse. { encountered 
all those terrible trials incident to a resolution to take care of myself 
without dependence upon any one My profession exposed me to the 
approaches of the licentious—to the slanders of the malicious—to the 
detraction of the envious. I was defenceless, except in a reliance on 
my rectitude of purpose and conduct. My enemies—made enemies be. 
cause I was a proud woman—a self-willed woman—an ambitious 
woman, if you will, but an honourable woman, who would not become 
their instrument of wickedness—my enemies, by falsehood aad forgery, 
and every species of crime, have assailed me, and hunted me through- 
out Europe and Great Britain, and now pursue me to America—but I 
defy—I proudly defy, the Jesuit band, and their tribes of tools and 
instruments, tv instance a single act of mine, in the course of an event- 
- life, (every day of which can be traced,) that is coupled with dis- 

onour. 

Recently I have been dragged before the public in the New York 
press, by individuals, in cards and other publications. The object was 
for them to get before the public. Once I noticed them. I am sorry 
for it. It has caused a reply totally inexcusable, and more offensive 
than I supposed the writer had the heart to pen against a defenceless 
female. This is all the notice I shall give to the name signed to that 
assault so insidiously made. Nor will I further notice any of the in- 
dividuals who have assailed me. Those editors who have given unkind 
and illiberal notices of me have my forgiveness. I hope no female re- 
lations of theirs may ever meet with similar unkindness from any one. 
The sweetest revenge I can take of all my enemies is to forgive them. 
It is the prerogative of inoffensiveness, and, thank Heaven, I can exer- 
cise it. 

But in relation to some of the statements and insinuations made as 
to my course in Europe, and my conduct in connection with certain 
political events, a few years ago, on the Continent, it is due to others, 
as well as to myself, that I should notice some misrepresentations. A 
book of falsehoods and forgeries, got up by my political enemies at the 
court of Bavaria, by a miserable creature who acted as my servant, and 
bribed by the Jesuit faction there, has represented me as occupying in 





that court a position I did not occupy. Obscure scribblers in this 
country have voluntcercd what they call a defence of me—admitting 
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the truth of the charges made against me—a course that could only 
have been dictated by the most depraved profligacy, unprincipled hos- 
tility or inexcusable stupidity. t disavow, I repudiate all these vile 
defences and their authors. 

In my professional career as a danseuse, having been in Russia, and 
being on my way to Vienna, I stopped at Munich. Soon after, I receiy- 
ed, from an aid of the good old King Louis, an invitation to @ royal 
audience on the next day. After hesitating some time, I yielded to the 
solicitation of my friends, accepted the invitation, and had an interview 
with the King et noonday. The King treated me with kindness. Ina 
familiar conversation with him about French politics, I gave my opin- 
ions pretty freely, and especially in relation to some French editors 
whom I was acquainted with. Having always been, as I am yet,in the 
habit of making full notes of public events, men, and movements, I was 
enabled to be accurate. The King manifested great surprise at some 
of the information I gave him, an seemed so deeply interested as to 
ask me to stay in Munich as his guest for a few days. I at first declin- 
ed, and finally observed—“ Will it not give cause f.r scandal against 
your Majesty?” The King replied—* No; I have no fear of that.” [ 
consented to stay a few days, and renewed my conversations with the 
King several times, on visits to him at his instance, These visits were 
unceremonious. I talked to the King, as I always do to every one— 
truthfully, frankly, and without concealment. I told him of errors and 
abuses in his own government—I told himof the perfidy of his ministers. 
Honest and unsuspecting, he did not believe it; but I proved it to him. 
He expressed his gratitude to me. His Queen was my friend. I ex- 
posed to him especially the art, duplicity and villainy of his Prime 
Minister, Baron D’Abel, a Jesuit, who had wormed himself into his 
confidence. What had I to gain by all this but the establishment of 
right, and the protection of an honest man from rogues? King Louis 
was convinced, in spite of all the scandalous fabrications that were cir- 
culated, that I was his friend, asI was most truly. For a long time his 
penete and faithless councillors could not imagine from whence their 

etrayed and abused master learned the facts as to their conduct.— 
When they did, what a torrent of scandal and falsehood was opened 
upon poor me! I was everything that was bad and vile. But they 
could not injure me with the good old king. The xing defended and 
justified me, and denounced their aspersions and calumnies. One day 
he told D’Abel, in reply to some observation denouncing me, that 
** She is right; she told me the truth. I will do as she told me.” 
D’Abel replied, “‘Sheis king then?” ‘ Yes,” said the good old Louis, 
‘**she is king;”’ and this remark, so made, was distorted, reported to 
the public, and made the theme of the thousand scandalous and ridicu- 
lous sturies. 

In my conduct towards the King I was influenced only by a wish to 

do good to him and his good subjects, who were both deceived and 
cheated by a profligate ministry. The people were oppressed by villain 
ministers, who laid their own bad acts to the King. I discovered that 
the ministry had one copy of the newspaper published as the govern- 
ment organ printed for his eye, and different copies printed for the peo- 
ple, which he never saw. I exposed this vile deception. I ex 
others of the nefarious schemes and conduct of the ministers and cour- 
tiers. They not only denounced meas everything that was vile and in- 
famous, but they said I was a democrat, a revolutionist, and everything 
else—that I was a ‘‘ Moorish Countess,” a Spanish spy, and a French 
spy. The king said he would make me a “‘ Bavarian” Countess, and he 
did make me ‘‘Countess of Landsfeld,” and made me liberal gifts. Know- 
ing his own purity, he did not intend to be bullied by the bad men around 
him to do me injustice. They continued their denunciations of me as 
the ‘* Moorish Countess”—talked of ‘‘Spanish sway,” and called my 
friends the ‘*‘ Lolamontane” party, to distinguish it from the ‘‘ Ultra- 
montane,” or ministerial party. I entertained liberal views, and was 
the advocate of liberal measures then, as] am now; butI am no social- 
ist, nor political revolutionist without cause. The Prime Minister, 
D’ Abel, was determined to drive me away ; and he plotted against me, 
raised a'l kinds of scandal about me, sent to France, England, the East 
Indies, and Spain, to get false testimony against me. He represented 
to the people that I influenced the king to do all kinds of wickedness, 
and he attributed his own oppressive acts to the King and myself. In 
all these villainous schemes he failed, till heJcalled in the aid of the 
Austrian Prime Minister, Prince Metternich. Then they tried to con- 
ciliate and soothe me, and bribe me to their purposes. I was offered 
four millions of francs and the title of Princess, if I would consent to 
aid them to control the king to advance their plans. This I indignant- 
ly_refused, and immediately exposed their offer to the King. He was 
astonished, and exclaimed, ‘It cannot be so.” I determined to prove 
it. I agreed upon an interview with Metternich’s and D’Abel’s eget, 
Baron Militzbin, in a room the King being conceuled so that he coul 
hear all that passed. He heard the whole. He was convinced of the 
treachery of those around him, and he dismissed his ministry forthwith. 
The successor of D’Abel was a liberal and a Protestant. My course 
strengthened the Kings confidence in me, and augmented the hostility 
of the Jesuits to both. They sought my life by poison; they sought to 
assail my oy ee ye by misrepresenting my position with the King, 
and they traduced me to the people, as influencing the King to their 
injury. 
The Jesuits in Munichare a powerful party. Though they failed in 
the attempt upon my life, they did succeed in their slanders against me. 
An occurrence that took place just at that time aided them. The radicals 
in Switzerland had just driven the Jesuits out of the Swiss Confeder- 
ation. Louis Philippe professed non-intervention as his policy ; but at 
the very time, Guizot wrote to Metternich, proposing the subjugation 
and division of Switzerland, and an alliance between France and Aus- 
tria for that purpose. King Louis of Bavaria was solicited to become 
a party to this alliance. He told me of it. I spoke my mind fully to 
the good old King as to these intrigues. I told him it was unjust and 
infamous, I saw that the Jesuits were the prime movers of the 
scheme. I begged of him to peep aloof from this alliance of robbers. 
This caused a renewal of the attacks on me, with increased violence, in 
every way. The populace of Munich were excited against me by the 
foulest falsehoods, artfully contrived, as the Jesuits well know how 
todo. They were persuaded I was the enemy of the people, when, as 
Heaven knows, all my ambition was to promote their happiness and 
well-being and make myself beloved for kind and good acts. A revolu- 
tion was formed by the Jesuits, and the good old King was detbroned 
and exiled. I sympathize with him in his misfortunes, and in his exile, 
and continue to correspond with him. The King is known as the first 
protecteur of the arts in Europe ; he is called the Artiste king. He is 
a poet, a painter, a sculptor, and as virtuous and kind-hearted a gen- 
tleman as lives on earth. This venerable man was slandered with re- 
spect tome. I ama poor, weak, little woman. I love him as I would 
love a father. It is not a love that any woman need be ashamed of. 
I am proud of it. He was my friend, and while I live I shall be his 
friend. I despise and loathe the miserable wretches who have sland- 
ered that kind old man and myself. For the injuries to me I forgive 
them, and pray that they may be forgiven by all they have injured; 
but for those to him, I invoke God’s justice upon them, not his mercy. 
It will surely overtake them in this world, and in the world to come. 

I have been deprived, by Jesuit and Austrian power, of my little 
property, the fruits of hard and laborious study and incessant exertion, 
the toil of years, and the gifts of my benefactor. I am a poor dauseuse, 
dancing for asubsistence. I have been prodigal toa fault. I have learned 
it was a fault. In my sufferings and exile I have never lost confidence 
in the justice of Heaven that I shall yet be known rightly to the world, 
and particularly before the people whom I would have served, for their 
sake, and for the sake of their amiable old sovereign. Such a good, 
and brave, and honest people cannot long be misguided by the bad men 
who have deceived them. I hope that my simple story, told in my poor 
way, will be believed by the American gentlemen and ladies. Tt is 
true, as I live. Iam not the wicked woman you have been told. I have 
never harmed any one knowingly. Iam not the enemy of a single 
human being living. I am a humble, unobtrusive, defenceless danseuse, 
in a foreign land, with no relation, and no long tried, unselfish friend 


‘to appeal to, and can only ask a liberal and generous public to credit 


my simple tale. CanI expect this in vain from the high souled, free, 
liberal. and honourable Americans? I do hope; I do trust, they will 
not chill the heart of a stranger, who wishes kindness toall, by harsh 
and cruel censure, upon idle reports and rumours. Can I ask of my 
own sex to speak a gentle word for me, and be refused? I know I have 
erred in life, often and again—who has not? I have been vain, frivo- 
lous, ambitious—proud; but never vicious, never cruel, never unkind. 
I cannot help it if bad men approach me—if bad men scheme to become 
acquainted with me—if bad men talk of me—and if bad men seek to 
make me despiseamyself. I know but few gentlemen or ladies in America. 
I obtrude myself on no one. Some I have been forced to know that [ 


wish [ had not known; but I have met some warm-hearted and kind 
people whom! shall .remember with gratitude while I live. I have 
repulsed from my doors all who I have not been assured were worthy, 
correct, honourable, and respectable gentlemen, and shail persevere in 





go doing; nor will l associate with fools of my own or the other sex; 
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I beseech @ generous public to sustain me in my efforts to better 
poof Bence in | Seneetellle profession. I appeal toa liberal press, 
and to the intelligent gentlemen who control it, to aid me in my exer. 
tions to regain the means of an honourable livelihood. Adieu, kind sir, 
with thanks for your courtesy, and my best wishes for your happiness 
and prosperity, Marnie pe Lansretp HEALD, 


** Lola Montes.” 
Rue de Chambre, Mercredi, Jan. 14, 1852. 





FRIGHTFUL TRAGEDY on Suip-Boarp.—From the Ceylon papers 

we learn that on the 28th September the barque Fawn, Alfred Rogers 
commander, belonging to Calcutta, sailed from Singapore on her return 
voyage from China to Calcutta. She had been repairing there for three 
weeks, during which time her crew of Bengalee Lascars refused to work 
and to proceed in her, although four months’ pay was due them. A 
new crew of Javanese ani Malays was supplied by ashipping master, 
who warned Captain Rogers against ill using them, as the Malay cha- 
racter is revengeful and so widely different trom that of the Bengalee. 
It appears that the vessel held on her course for 6 days without any un- 
toward occurrence ; but on the 6th day the chief mate found the burra- 
tindal smoking down the forehatc 1, whereupon he not only kicked and 
abused him but brought him on deck and there inflicted corporal pun- 
ishment in presence of the whole crew. About midnight the Malays 
and Javanese mutinied, and murdered the Captain, who was sleeping 
on deck ; about daylight the second mate was killed, being almost cut 
to pieces. The first mate, aud Mr. Elphick, a passenger, defended 
themselves in one of the cabins for nearly 24 hours after the captain's 
death, when the former gutpee out of the pert, and was drowned. 
Elphick died fighting with a andspike against his assailants. There 
were two ladies on board, Mrs. Rogers, the captain’s wife, and Mrs. 
Bechem, her sister, the widow of a military officer, and her child. It 
has not beem exactly ascertained how they were treated by the muti- 
neers; but it would appear that the wretches did not intend to kill 
them, for they lowered them in a boat, which swamped, and the three 
were accidentally drowned. When the vessel was cleared of all the 
Europeans, they scuttled and fired her, although she had a large quan- 
tity of copper on board, a portion of which might have easily been 
removed. The ship finally grounded at Bruas, about fifty miles south 
of Penang. Part of the crew went on shore, the remainder came to 
Singapore in one of the boats, arriving on the 10th. The Bengalese 
who were of the party gave infcrmation at once to the resident coun- 
cillor, and the police were set on the scent. Two Cochin-Chinese and 
three Javanese have been taken, and the Chinese carpenter surren- 
dered. The steamer Hoogh/y bad been despatched to look out for the 
wreck and the rest of the mutinecrs, part of whom had gone to Pe- 
nang, and given themselves up, and the burra-tindal and the rest were 
captured at Bruas: this arch mover in the plot wore the captain’s gold 
watch and chain when seized. 





Derinitions or A Kiss.—The WVaturalist. A kiss is the bringing 
into juxtaposition two contrarily charged poles, by which it, like an 
electric spark, is elicited —7he Moralist. A kiss is the token of the 
most intimate communion of love, and is therefore only to be permitted 
in the married state.— Te Physician. A kiss is the art of so moving 
the labial muscles that the lips are first brought suddenly together, 
and then explosively separated; so that, after all, a kiss is only an 
artificial spasm.— The Philologist. Kiss is an onomato-poetic word, in 
which the curtness of the thing is represented by the brief sound of the 
word.—The Antiquarian. Kissing is a custom handed down to us from 
the Greeks and Romans, as to the true signification of which we are 
not perfectly clear. Probably it is symbolic of the sun’s rays greeting 
the earth; and, if so, doubtless was received with a!l the other lore of 
sun-worship from the Orientals.— Theologians, (a host of them.) A 
kiss is an emblematical action by which the bending of the heavens to 
the earth is desired to be symbolized.— The Philosopher. A kiss is that 
protruding the circle of the lips, whereby the quantitative difference 
of the sine of one is placed in such relation tothe quantitative difference 
of the sine «f another, that thereby the identity of the subject object 
with the ideal real is proved.— The Punster. A kiss [kus] is the gush 
[gss] of one soul toanother. The pressing of the lips is the pressing 
of the lemon into the insipid beverage of life. This pressure is the ex- 
pression of the impression which oppresses the heart. It is thé only 
press with which no censorshin can interfere. Here we still have 
“freedom of the press." — The Lawyer. The kiss is a nullity in law, 
being neither a right in posse nor a right in esse. Some, however, have 
considered it as a family right, and would treat it after the analogy of 
thedos. But L 74 D. de dote constit , does not treat of the kiss at any 
length. Still inthe married state, we may venture to consider a Wiss 
in the light of a donatio intervivas.—The Lover. A kiss is heaven ! 
—The Translator. To be sure—-with a difference !—ANiw Englander. 








A Manny Protest —A few instances of remonstrance against the 
atrocious usurpation of Louis Napoleon have been recorded in print. 
Amongst them there is none more striking than that of M. Thomas, 
one of the editors of the Revue des Deux Mondes, and Professor of 
History at the High School of Versailles. The following is his letter 
ef resignation, addressed to the Rector. After sending it, he was com- 
pelled to leave the country, as he had rendered himself liable to being 
shot or sent to Cayenne for ten years, by the boasted friends of order. 


Monsieur le Recteur,—The events of which we have just been wit- 
nesses must disturb the honest minds even of those who occupy a very 
humble position in society. [t is impossible for me longer to retain the 
chair I occupy at the Lyceum of Versailles. The teaching of history 
has no value when the professor does not employ it to arouse the minds 
of the youth and to nourish their sense of right and justice. A pro- 
fessor of the State, in a time when the State reposes only on usurpa- 
tion, falsehood, and violence, I am not well situated to speak in my 
instructions of right and justice. I beg you therefore, M. le Recteur, 
to consider this letter as the official communication of my withdrawal, 
and as such to hand it over to the actual Minister, who has charge of 
Public Instruction. As I recognise in that person neither legali:y of 
public, nor honour of private character, I desire not to come into im- 
mediate contact with him. Receive, &c., 

ALEXANDER THOMAS, 

Doctor of Philosophy, Professor of History, Teacher, Xc., since 1841. 

Versailles, Dec. 12. 


Avventures or A Sratruec.—A colossal bronze statue of Gustavus 
Adolphus, cast in Berlin fer erection in Stockholm, was lost in the sea, 
by the stranding of the vessel which was carrying it to Stockholm, on 
the sands of the island of Heligoland, on the 19th November. By ac- 
counts from Cuxhaven of the 4th ult., it is stated that, after many days’ 
labour, the statue has been again raised above water, and placed in 
security on one of the dunes or sand-hills of the coast. The point of 
the sword sheath and the fore finger of the right hand of the figuré 
have been broken, off, but otherwise the figure is uninjured. The 
Weight of the immens2 mass of metal, when the ship struck, broke its 
way through the hull of the vessel, which was then driven into shal- 

ower water. The inhabitants were very active in recovering the sta- 
tue, as they still retain a kindly recollection of the last Monarch of 
the line of the Commander, Gustavus the Fourth; who in 1809 passed 
Some time on the island, and behaved very generously to the people. 
He quarrelled with the English Governor, and left the island suddenly 
in an open boat, with sixteen rowers, who took him over to the Schles- 
bk Coast ; they were royally paid for the service, and the survivors 
oa talk of the event. It is said the King embarked at the same spot 
be *re the statue of his great ancestor foundered. The Swedish Com. 

lttee will have to pay a considerable sum for salvage, as the old 


Strandrecht allows one-third of the value of the goods in such cases to 
© salvors, 


onet ArricaAn SLAVE TRADE NOT QUITE EXTINCT.—A letter re- 
Leen from an officer on board her Majesty's brig Spy, dated Sierra 
atin November 6, says—‘' The slave-trade is very far from being 
dale - They now appear to be sending over from Rio the frames of 
poo “vessels to be put ~ fo in the rivers ; by which plan their es 
mene erestly facilitated. Whilst off this place, on the 3d of this 
ince We reeeived intelligence that two large canoes, which were then 
pr t, contained slaves. It being calm, our whale-boat, with five 
weve x. two officers (Messrs. Barstow and Mitchell) were started in 
t ny 3 and, after a most animated and exciting chase, we captured 
end —. containing 56 slaves and manned with 19 Mandingo men 
oie wo men, well armed, took possession of the first, and found about 
enpenrea in her and 10 men; the other officer and 8 men pursued and 
telhows 3 the other, and found 16 slaves and 9 men in her. Had the 
have te my boat possessed the slightest pluck, they could certainly 
eir own boat up to the Spy. pen f weed, ah = seay hee 
Spy, and soon afterwards the oth at came 

to us with her prize, in all 56 slaves.” = eee 
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Tue Bexarine’s Straits Expepirions.—DeatH or AN OFricen.— 
By the Avon, have been received further intelligence of the Behring 
Straits Arctic searchi a eg brought by her Majesty’s shis 
Dedalus, Capt, Wellesely, from Bebring’s Straits. The Plover, Com- 
mander Moore, had passed the Winter in Grantley Harbour, and was 
rejoined by the Enterprise, ae Collinson, C. B., from Hong Kong, 
on the 3d of July, who, on the 10th proceeded Northward. The Deda- 
lus and Plover met at Port Clarence toward the end of July, the former 
deeply laden with provisions and stores, and prepared to pass the 
Winter in the ice, should that prove necessary from any accident having 
happened to the Plover. 

Lieut. Barnard and Mr E. Adams, both of the Enterprise, had been 
left at Michaelowski, the Russian trading post in Norton Bay, in 
October last, for the purpose of collecting information of the missing 
expedition from the Russian posts and from the natives inland. In 
pursuance of this object, Lieut. Barnard, with an interpreter, had gone 
early in January to a distant post, intending to communicate, if possible, 
with some of the neighbouring chiefs. During the night the post was 
surrounded by a large body of Ko-yu-kuk Indians, several of whom at 
daybreak enter od the principal dwelling an1 killed the Russian gover- 
nor. Lieut. Barnard and the interpreter, who were in the same house, 
made such resistance as drove the Indians out of the house. They then 
laid siege to the post, sheltering themselves behind wooden shields, 
stuck upright in the snow, but one of them being soon afterwards shot, 
the whole party retired to an Esquimaux village at some distance, 
where they committed great cruelties, killing upward of 60 natives, in- 
cluding women and children. 

Lieut. Barnard died of his wounds on the afternoon of the day fol- 
lowing the attack. Mr. Adams on hearing of the event at Michaelow- 
ski, proceeded with a number of Russians to the post, where he saw 
the body of his late companion, in which were numerous wounds, the 
principal one being in the abdomen, of such an extent as to have proved 
inevitably fatal. , 

The line of ice in the Arctic sea has been found in a lower latitude 
than in the two preceding years. There is no account of the Inves- 
tigator, Commander M‘Clure, since July, 18560; probably he is in the 
ice eastward of Point Barrow.—London paper. 





Darinc Ascent or THE AssemBiy Haut Spire ar EpinsurGu. 
The perilous feat of ascending the spire has been successfully accom- 
plished by J. D. Wright, perhaps better know by the appropriate eog- 
nomen of *‘ Steeple Jack.”” He commenced his operation by raising a 
leaden ball to the summit, to which the other tackling had been at- 
tached on the Saturday previous, by means of fying a kite over the 
building. The rope to which this weight was affixed was passed through 
a pulley at the capstone, and seating himself on a narrow board, the 
adventurous steeple climber svon drew himself to the top, a height of 
nearly 240 feet. he greatest precaution was exercised by ‘J ack,” 
lest the rope would sustain damage by coming in contact with the tur- 
rets and other prejecting parts of the building, and his efforts to dis- 
entangle himself from the multitude of ropes which surrounded him on 
all sides, displayed a fearless agility, which struck the excited specta- 
tors alike with awe and astonishment. Having reached the summit, 
he speedily disengaged himself from the gear, and mounting the vane, 
he stood upright, waved his cap in triumph, and huzzaed most lustily, 
the crowd below repaying the cheer with compound interest. ‘The 
lightning conductor has been fitted up, but the conducting rods have 
yet to be attached. “* Jack” is to receive a handsome remuneration for 
the risk of his life; but the sum will not amount to a tithe of the ex- 
pense which inevitably would have been incurred by the erection of 
extensive scaffolding, &c. 
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PROBLEM No, 164. BY HERR KLING. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 





8OLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 163. 


White. Black 
1 RtoK6ch | Q tks K. 
2. Qto K Kt7ch. Kt tke Q. 
8. Kt to B 4 ch. | K tks P. 
4. R tks P checkmate. 





To Correspospents.—S. O. S. Quite right in every respect : (also J. C. W., 
D. C., and others.) In Problem 162, the mate can be deferred by proper play on 
the part of Black. For his fitth move he should play ‘*BtoK 8.” As regards 
the printing of Games, want of space compels us to decline so doing at present,—— 
N. R. Kiing’s Problem, which you enclose, is perfectly sound and highly ingenious. 
We now publish the position, and you will have the solution in the usual course. 

————— 


Woman’s Revence.—To play with the editress of a paper is to in- 
vite an unequal contest—the rash adventurer always snffers for it.— 
The editor of the Elmira Republican, a gentleman named Fairman, has 
lately been fuolish enough to make sport of the contributions of a Mrs. 
Burr to a neighbouring paper. <A few weeks since he received some 
intelligible lines on the ‘* Death of Summer.” Original poetry being 
rare in Elmira, he hastened to insert them, expressing his regret that 
their “‘ talented author” was unknown to him. What was his dismay 
to find from the columns of his contemporaries that the lines formed an 
acrostic, ‘* Long life to Fairman, the prince of asses!’ Such was the 
lady's revenge. The glee of the papers under female management is 
indescribable.— Hume Journal. 

A River Monster —The Louisville (Ky.) Courier describes a water 
monster, called the Eclipse, and intended for a packet between that 
city anil New Orleans. ‘The shafts weigh 25,875 pounds, and all her 
other machinery in the same mammoth proportions. The chimneys, 
or smoke pipes, are 85 feet in length, and a man on horseback could 
easily ride into one of them and turn around and come out again with- 
out dismounting. The Ec/ipse, has six engines and fifteen boilers, in 
addition to 1 powerful locomotive which will be placed on the railroads, 
in the hold for the transportation of freight. The hold is divided by 
two fore-and-aft bulk heads of great strength, and the whole structure 
of the hull is as strong as wood and iron combined can make it. 





Great Runninac Matrcu.—Twenty Mines unper One Hour 
Firry ricgHr Min. THirty Sec —This unprecedented effort came off 
on Tuesday at Copenbagen-grounds: more than 2000 spectators were 
present Manks made his start at apparently a very easy pace to 
himself, going over the first mile in 5 min. 56 sec. At the commence- 
meni of tue twentieth or last mile Manks had just six minntes and 
three seconds to go over it to win the match, or to perform 20 miles in 
less than Maxfield did the same distance on the turnpike road in 1844. 
This Manks succeeded in accomplishing, having just 42 seconds to 
spare. At the finish Manks ran or rather fell into the arms of his 
backer, evidently considerably! exhausted from his doing this great 
and never equalled feat.—London Vews, Dec. 20h. 








REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
ILLS AT SIGHT from £5 and upwards on London Bankers. Also on Paris from 
France 100 and up wards, constantly for sale by ROBERT GRAC E 
ja 3-4". 51 William-street 


-—— 


Books Suited for Six Millions of Readers in the United States. 
On the 15th will be Published the First Volume of 


PUTNAM'S SBMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY 


OF STANDARD AND ATTRACTIVE WORKS FOR TRAVELLERS AND THE FIRESIDE} 
The Distinctive Characteristics of this Series are :— 
I. A regular, periodical issue, mailable like the magazines, 
If. Good os “ print,” and portable form, both for the traveller's pocket, an? te 


bind for the 


ltl. Booms that are worth reading and worth preserving. 
1V. A large amount of reading for a small price, 
The Publisher proposes i. this Series to try the experiment of giving VERY GOOD B00KS at 
A vay LOW PRICE —so low a price, ladeed, that a very large sule only cau make it remuce- 
rative. 
‘The form, the size of the type. the quality of the paper, and the character of the works them 
selves, are #UCh as ure Calculated lu be acceptabie to Laoee Who, In search of intelletual en- 
tertainment, either at home or abroad, wiil prefer a readable and legivly primed Library 
Book, to a smail-type, douvile-coluin, emporary pamphiet 
Price 25 cents per number, or $5 per annum. 

Thus giving for $5 Twenty-four Volumes—the usual price of which would be about $15, 
Postage under 50) miles, 5 cents; over 509 and under 1500, 10 cents; over 1500 and under 
2500 miles, 10 cents. 





TEXT BOOKS FOR LEARNING THE 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, AND ITALIAN LANGUAGES, &e 
PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO, 200 BROADWAY, 

































1. French. 

CHOUQUET’S French Conversations and Dialogues. I8mo. ............ceeccceecee 80 

aunt Young Ladies’ Guide to Freach Gomporiidun. imo. ........cces000 79 
COLLOT’S Dramatic Freach Reader. 12M0. ..scecceccceseesessscscecceeserecccccoee Bt 
« OUTAN, A, Cnoix de Povsivs. l2mo..... pecesce eeceeeceesceceres coerccescee A 
De FIVA’sS Blementary French Reader. 12mo. .. ccccctccadinl 
ee Olpenie, do. J2MI. .c coceccccveccecccccccccce cocrseseece 2 OO 
OLLENDOURFF’s New Method of Learning French. Edited by J. L. Jeweu. i2me, 3 
—_—_—— —— Method ot Learning Freach, By V. Value. Lémo. ............... rv} 
KEY to each vol . cease coseereccoeesseccesees -oe seeces *- one 
— First Lessons in French, By G.W Greene, . 
COMPANION w Olendorit’s French Grammar. By G. W. Greene. i2mo. ...,..... 75 
MEZZUFANTIYS sysiem of Learning Laaguages appied io French. First Reader, 

By J. MOOMET. ZNO. .ceereee - ceeeeeere oogedane oe eecccecscecococe seeeeeeeeeee £00 
— «=== do do, Second Reader, 120. ..cc.cccccscessevseetcevscecsseses 1D 
ROWAN’S Modern French Reader. i2mo., ... Oecceeceodec cece cevccecescccecsecesces 75 
SURKENNE’S Frenco Pronouncing Diciivuary, 12mo......... eececesesee sesvescsess 1 50 
— ———,, French Testament, ? 

Charles ALL, 
—_—————-— French Manual. 
Il. Germaa. 
ADLER’S Progressive German Reader. 12M0....sceccocve.--s00s ooecgeeccces ecccces ft 
—— German aud English and Engtish and German Dictionary. Compiled from 

the . est authorities. One volume large tvo. Half Russia or SOO P..ccccese cece 
OLLENDORKFEF'S New Grammar for Germans to jeara the english 

P. Gands, i2mo..... eseeereeeces eeeereereces 9 
KRY to do. 12m0.......-cceeseeeereees eevecece-covce: ° jcot aD 
OEHLSCHLAGER J.C. A Pronouncing German Reeder. covcccecccs 8D 
UO LENDOKFF#’S New Method of Learning Gerinan, F#.dited by G. J. Adler. lamo 1 40 
KEY to do. ...4+...- ecccccceceese Pecccdecoocescocce Cceeerovcrccscoccseccceccccccoccss OO 
BICHHORN’S Practical German Grammar. l2atu......6..... seereerseecossseesesecs 1 UD 


IIt. Italian. 
FORESTI’S Italian Reader. 12M0...csccscocce serceces seerece sisseet eseecceeece 1 OO 
OLLENDOUOR#F’S New Me hod of Learning Italian. Eaited vy F. Foresti. 12mo,., 1 60 
KEY 10 di. cccccccses secccecccers Poscesssosoresoedscccccccccodsoce coe-s Seeceed sereres > 
1V. Spanish. 
OLLENDORFF’'S New Method of Learaing Spanish. By M, Velasquez and T. Si- 


mone. lémo, : 
KEY to do Te ee) oe a Oe ee ae a ak 
VELASQUEZ’3 New Spanish Reader. With Lexicon. |2mo oie! Some ae 


————-——— Spanish Phrase Book iémo, - ter Pe % - ae 

OLLENDORs F’S New Method of Learning English applied to the sounish. Edited 
by Prutessor Paienzuela. i2u0, 

Vv. Hebrew. 

GESENIUS’ Hebrew Grammar, Edited by KoJizer. 


Translated from the best Ger. 
man edition, by Conact. svo. ° : ‘ ; P 4 * > 


° - «2% 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 
PUBLISHED DY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORE, 


IK MARVEL’S DREAM-LIFE, 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, full gilt and Moroeco extra. 

IK MARVEL’s REVtRIEs OF A BACHELOR. Iliusivated Edition, und lino edition, 
in cioth, fuil giit Morucco extra, sud Morocco anuque, 

IK MARVEL’S FRESH GLEANINGS, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, full gilt and Morocco extra. 

N. P. WILLIS’S WORKS, in 12mo volames, cloth, full gilt. 

MRS, KIKKLAND’S EVENING BOOK, 1 vol, 8vo, with fine Steel Engravings, in 
Cicuh, ful ght, and Morocco extra. 

PROF. BOYD'S EVITIONS OF YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS, and MILTON'S 
PARADISE LUST, beautitully illustrated, in 8v >, vols , clo.k, full gut and Morocco extra, § 
New Juvenile Works. 

UNCL® FRANK’S HOME STORIES, a beautiful series of Juveniles, iné vols., with 
tinted engravings. 

8POuID3 FUR SUMMER DAV? AND WINTER NICHTS. {2 four vols., with “ated 
engravings. 

C. 8. bas also on hand, a large assortment of Lilustrated Books, Annuals, Juvenile 
aa CHARLES SCRIBNER, M5 Nessa 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 401.—12} cts, 


1. The Duke of Wellington,—Chambers’ Papers for the People, 

2. Home of the Hundred Blind Meu,—Household Words. 

8. A Black E.gie in a bad way,— Do. 

4. Usurpation of Louis Napoleon,— Times. 

5. Great Britain ava the United States,— Do. 

6. Narrative of the last French KRevulution,—By a Member of the Asseinbly. 

7. Political Aspect of France,—Morning Chronicle. e 

8. Correspoudence; Can Kngland be saved? K. J. Walker on Enelish Alliance. 


With Poetry, Suort Articces, and Notices or New Books, 


te A New Voiume as Just COMMENCED, Published weekly at Six Dollars 
by £. LILTLTELL & GU, Boston, y oars a year, 
WASHINGTON, 27 Dec., 1945. 
Of all the Periodica! Journals devoted to Literature and Science which abound in Europe 
aud in this country, this has appeared to me the most usefal Itcontains mdeed the exposi- 
tien only of the current literature of the Kaglish language, but this, by its immense extent 
and comprehension, iacludes a poriraiture of the huuaan mind ia the ulmoast expansion of 
the present age. Q. ADAMS. 
PostaG® FREE.—To all subscribers within 1500 miles, who remitin advance, diveetly to 
) of publu n at Boston, the sum of 3ix Dollars, we will! continue the work heyoud tne 
year, as long as shall be equivalent to the cost of postage :--ibus virtually carrying out the 
pian of of sending every man’s copy to him PostaGe Free; placing cur distant aubseribers 
on the same fvoling a8 those —_ to mee = masing the whole country our neighborhood 
We hope tor such further change ia the law, or the luterpretation thereof, i ; 
us to make this offer to subscribers al any distance. - » as wil enable 








IRCULAR NOT&LS AND LETTERS OF CREDIT, For Travellers in 
purope &c.—irculur notes (of tue value of £10 and upwards,) and Letiers of Ciedit 
payable al all tue principul cities of Europe, &c., are issued on application, by 
Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO, 





Payable at Bankers, New-York! 
Alexandria, Cadiz, Lyons, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, prontan, ‘ pane R me, 

Athens, Jusseldorf. ondon, St. Petersbur 
Baden Baden, Florence, Madrid, Stiasbourg, - 
Ber.e, Franafort, Mala, Sienua, 
Bordeaux, Genoa, Marseilles, Turin, 
Boul>gue, Geneva, Milan, Toulon, 
Bremen, Gibraitar, Moscow, Venwe, 
Brussels, * Hamburgh, Munich, Vevey. 

Berlin, Havre, Naples, Vienna, 

Cairo, Hague, Opvrio, Wierbaden, 
Cobleaz, Leghorn, Paris, Warsaw, 
Cologne, Leipsic, Pau, Zurich, janl7—t. 





66 (1 OU..UMBUS Propeunding his Theory of a New World.’?—This beau- 
tiful Hugraving Fra wed, 28 ncnes by 22. iu w neat gilt frame, with glass, &c, complete 
for $175, or in an Ornamented Frame, (a most Bopaies pauiern, $3. Rose wood and other 
Frames al the lowest cash prices. Country Customers will please make their orders 
also orders on the ** Albion,” for the delivery of the engraving. 
H. GARBANATI, Prectica! Frame-Moker and Gildeg, 
Fulton Street, Brouklyn. wear the Ferry, 
Packing done at a moderate charge. Several subscribers togetlier may economise in the 
charge. a27 4t, 





NOTICE. 
Pas BUSINESS carried on by Buchanan, Harris & Co., end Isaac Buchanan & Co, will 
on ana after tue Ist January, 1852, be continued under the following new arrangement 
of Firms: BUCHANAN, HaeRIs& Co., Liverpeo), bUcHASAN, YOUNG & Co., Hamilton 


C. W. Harris, Law & Co., Muntreal, Isaac BucHaNnan & Co., New York, 
PETER BUCHANAN ISAAC BUCHANAN, 
ter ROBERT W HAKRKIS JUHN YOUNG, 
LF ee lw: , ROBERE LECKIE, 
and the Business of PeTER BUCHANAN & Co., Glasgow, Will be curried on as heretofore.} 
Haniuliou, C. W., December }5tp, i%51. jan3—4t, 


RDUMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
Sh gag on sale, for any amount trom £21. upwards, which willbe cashed at Avy Bana 


in THE UNITED KINGDOM; 
Also PACKAGES OF BveRY Description, forwarded at low rates by a!] the Steamers, to 


ny PaxT OF EvaurE, b 
. »°Y pp wARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC Express, 
At Adams & Go’s ig and 1g WALL STREET. 
Small parcels wil] be received ll 9 12a. mM, Of the day of sailing Of EVERY STEAMER 
ro huRorE, Apl 12. lyr. 

















prok LIVERPOOL .—UN'ITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt 
James West.—This Sicanship will depart with she Mails for Europe positively on Sat 

urday, January 24th, 1452, at le o'clock, M., from her berth at the tuot of Uunal aireet. 

No berth secured unti! paid for, 

All letters ana papers must pass through the Post Ofice. 

For freight or passage, bavilg unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort, 


Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 








The Steamer ARCTIC, will succeed the ATLANTIC and sail on the 7th of February, 
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Che Albion. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE.—TORONTO. 


RINITY COLLEGE will be o on the 15th day of January, 1852, on which 
day those who shall have duly AD = Examination for admission will be publicly 
metriculated. 
xe Provost and Professors will attend at the Office of Trinity College, Albany Chambers, 
King Street West, for the purpose of examining Candidates, on every Tuesday and Thure- 
a ween the date of this n tice and the day of opening, at Elevee o’clock, a. M. 
Candidates for admission must have entered on their sixteenth year. They must produce 
tas'imonials of good conduct. : 
They will be examined in Scripture History, and one of the four Gospels in Greek; in 
some no and Greek Classical au'hbor, with particular attention to grammatical accuracy ; 
Arithmetic, and Algebra as far as Quadratic Equations; asd in the first two Books of 


All further information as to Residence, Terms, &c., will be given by the Provost and Pro- 
f , at the time of Examination. 
tis Intended that the total College expeuses for Resident Students shall not exceed 250 
curreacy for the Academical —_ For Non Residents, £12 10s. currency for tuition, with 
a trifling charge for servants, fuel, &c. 
Trinity CoLLece Orrice. THOMAS CHAMPION, Secretary. 
Albary Chambers, Tvronto, 27th Nov. , 1851. dect—7t. 











THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EPPERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians rally, has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
guished member of the Med: Profession of this city the following testimonial of its 
merits: a single trial wiil not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TestimoniaAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“ | have carefully exami and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre 
senied me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“Tt has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mikd and 
ey which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
er Aperient. 


“ fn those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Averient’ in 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
chlidren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
Averient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
To vereons visiting or residing in warm c!imates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
© Offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which ite intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” 8 J GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D., 
New York, March lst, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥ 
To Mr. Jamee Tarrant.” 


and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMZS TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 


ry . 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 
for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
ut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Corey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savanngh. Sickles & 
; . 40 Canal et., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staves, 
uneys 





AY5R’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CRUUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


Many yeers of trial, instead of impairing the public confidence in this medicine, has won 
foritaa aypre iati nm and no vriety by far exceeding ths most sanguine expectations of its 
friends. Nothing but its intrinsic virtues and the unmistakeable benefit conferred on thou- 
sands of sufferers, cou:d originate and maimtain the reput.ticu it enjoys. White many infe- 
rior remedies thrust up vn the community, have failed and been discarded. tris has gained 
friends by every trial, conferred benefits on the efflicted t_ey can never forget, and produced 
cures '00 nun erous and too remarkable to be forgotten. 

While itis a fraud un tle public to pretend that any one medicine will infallibly cure— 
stil! there is abundant proof that the Cherry Pectoral does not only as u ,eneral thing, but 
almost inva iabiy, cure the maledies for which it is employed. 

As time makes these facts wider dnd better known, this medicine has gradually become 
the best reliance of the afflicted, from th log-cabin of the Arwerican peasant, to the palaces 
of European kings. ‘Mhrouchout this entire country, in every state, city, and indeed alinost 
every hamlet it coniain*, Cherry Pectoral is known as the best remedy extant for diseases 
of the Throat and Lungs, and in many forei7n countries, it is coming to be extensively used 
by their most inte'ligent Physicians. In Grea’ Britain, france and Germany, where the 
medi.al sciences have reached their highest perfection, Cherry Pectoral is introduced, and 
ia constant use in the Armies, Hospitals, Alms Houses, Public Insitutions, and in domestic 
practice, as the surest remedy their attending Physicians can employ for the most dangerous 
offections ofthe lungs Also in milder cases and for children, itis safe, pleasant, and effec- 
tual tocure. In fac’, some of the most wattering testimonials we receive have been from 

parents who have found it efficac ous in cases partica arly incidental to childhood 

The Cherry Pectoral is manufactured by a practical Chemist, and every ounce of it under 
Lis own eye, with invariabie accnracy and care. It is sealed and protected by law from 
counterfeits consequentiy can be relied on as genuine without aduiteration. 

We have endeavoured here to furnish the community with a medicine of such intrinsic 
superiority and worth as should commend itself to their confidence—a remedy at once safe, 
speedy and effectual, which this has by repeated and count ess trials proved itself to be; 

and trust by care in preparing it with chemical accuracy, of uniforms rength to afiurd Phy: 
siciane, a new agent on which they can rely for the best resulie, and the afflicted with a re- 
medy that will do for them all that medicine can do 
Prepared and Sold 7 
ere, 


JAMES C. AYER, 
Sold by Druggists everyw 


Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 





NWEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
ee INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 
pitted with —- and American periodicals and newspapers.| 
Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as roeders to the 


Terms are $25 for an assignable and inheritable right or share, with ana \ nual charge 
of be, which may be commuted fer $75, thus readering the share free. , , 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three vonihs. 
W. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No, 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,900 STERLING. 


IS INSTITUTION offers tic eeeured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of ium as guarantees safety to the Office. 

Poli will herea!ter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his 
premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of ene half of the 
annual pe ment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; 
nor wil the policy (the only security) be requ’ to be lodged with the society, as each 
loan will be endorsed thereon. 


The assured can at any time present his policy and demand «f the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving hae policy a known actual Cash 


Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Murray, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. J. Rawson, 

E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, J. Thompson, 
A. Vigne, H. Croft, W. Kennaway, 
Sir A. Knight, MD. S. Walker, G. Fuller. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn 
Montreal { Rev. J. Flanagan. ms : 
T.R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Halifax, N.S. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
St. John, N. B. R. F. Hazen, ‘Y Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 


Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { M+ Yi; Moyles. Hom, Foray” Hon. J. Noad, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R, STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—Monrreac. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading printoins of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of risk.—Annual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

With this view an annual investigation will be mide into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to el! classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. 

The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
ing to the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 

o charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
T. L. Murray, 


W. A. Bennett, H. Cro 
R. Gough, Sir A. W, Hillary, | M. C. Maher, 
J, Moss, J. Rawson, | J. Shaw, 
E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, A Vigne. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Montreal wei, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
Halifax, N.S. J. Tremain, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 


Pryor, J. Strachan, 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


J.J. Grieve, Hon. L, O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 
W. M. Barnes. 


St, John, N. B. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 

Hon. E. J. Jarvis, Hon. T. H. Haviland, D, Hodgson, 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 

L. W. G ll, Agent. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- f 
land 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo iie-, 
Office—MonTREAL. 


LIFE ASSURANCH. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
$6 Cornhill, London. 
AND 7] WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 steriing, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 


Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1888. 
“A Savincs BANK FoR THE Wipow anv THE OrpHan,” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in Londen. 
o 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman, , 








HARPS. 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Sem! Grand, and Six Octave 

* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadwey. 

3. F. BROWNE would callthe attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
wisfong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produceinstruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with euch lmprove- 
monte as fit them particularly for extremes of climate, in thiscouniry. A list of pricea aad 
descriptions can cS received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the arp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for eny piece c: 2 
be given and received, if not on hand.by the next arrival. June i6—6m 


FIRE INSURANCE. 
YHE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 


Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Pap up Carita... «e+e, £200,000 | SuRPLUS AND RESERVED FUND......£263,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


pais Company bus formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holdin 
the required number of shaces,) with fuil powers to issue Policies for Fire Kisks, an 


oqeee ee Caneee. DIRECTORS: 


James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis Correnet, Deputy Chairman. 
Geo. BARCLAY, MorvtimMer LivincsTon, 
Roya Puevres, Conrab W. Faper, Ev. f. SANDERSON, 
FRANCIS GRIFFIN, | WILLIAM 8S. WETMORE, 
Resident Secretary, ALFRED PEI.L 
Counsel of the Board, FRANCIS GRIFFIN, 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 


WitutaM Nicot, Chairman, 
Joseru Curistop:*r Ewart, Joseph HornBy, Deputy Cheirman, 


Thomas Brocklebank, John Hore, | William Dixon, 
George Hall Lawrence, William Earle, Harold Liitledale, 
Thos. Stuart Uladstone, John Marriott, George Grant, 
Eaward Ne | bene percoet, we oaey, 
bert Higgin ose hipley, eorge Hol 
- ST erman Stolterfoht, . , John Swainson. . 
Swinton Bou t, Secretary. 


DIKECTORS IN LONDON: 


WiiuiaM Ewart, M.P., Chairman. 
Georce Freperick YounG, Deputy Chairman. 





Josern Gattvarp, Jr. 


Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart. | Hon. F. Ponsunby, William Brown, M.P. 
Jokn Ranking, Matthew Forster M. P. | Jumes M. Rosseter, 
Frederick Harrison, { Seymour Teulon, James Hartley, 


Swinton Bouit, Ross D. Mangles, M. P. 
BenjaMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secretary. 








THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


yo COMPANY is prepared to grant Assurances on Lives, whether single or joint 
ian 4 sell —a purchase Reversions,and to transactall business in which the risk of 
e concerned. 
Tebdies have been expresaly calculaied from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
ia, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 


with any — to safety admit of, , 
An exwct staten: ¢ lgannually publiehed by the Company and 


nent Of its recerpts and 
a. _. may be interested. ss be cald th 
no other Life Assurance Com canit be at it investsall its Funds in C 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which ia pore 
eent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which{and this 
nearly a — instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
To parties who a | atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairty representative of 
the value of such payments as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
es for an equitable consideralion after five or more full premiums have been paid 


Phree-fourths ef the profits realized in 
Policy hotdore thus eabared. ed in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 


feature of the Company is that tt is mot desirous to make profits by lapsed 























Policies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
Po Assure 2300 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profits Without participation of Profits 
Age. Annus] | Hf. Yearly | Quarter} Age. L ¥ 
Premium,| Premium Seiad ” — , tof | mete 
&eadj2ead &s a. d. a e. da 
2 | 117 4) 019 1 1e9 9 ® lief 01 4] 0 7 io 
%. 1,22 9411 210 oll 2 2 114 7 017 8 es $.98 
3 ‘3 3 ae, oe 012 10 So 20 2 . =. = 010 6 
¢@7i{1i8 ht ou 9 35 $6 @ ; =n | we § 





Tables of Rates, fo. ms of proposal, and ail ctherinformation may be obtained at the Head 


NEW YoRK. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Barclay, Henry Ludlum. 
Samuel S. Howiand, Robert J. Dilloa, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D, 


BALTIMORE. 
Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 
Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON, 
Benjamin Seaver, 
2. crien, -. 
). A. Grattan, .M. Consul 
William Elliott. - 
J. LEANDER STAKK, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Locel Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets contalning the rates of pa, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents, 
Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any sucharise} of otherwise. 
Thirty days are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 
Barties hereafter assured wag 
loan of one-half the amount oO! 


Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Mclivain 


George M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


PoMaiical Examiners attend dally, at one o’clock, P. M., a. 71 Wall Street, and at the Uffice 
of the different Locul Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 





PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHERGCUS 


O*®: MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article speak for 
themselves. It has been ten years before the world, with a constantly increasing sale. 
It is used throughout the Union as the best preparation for removing Scurf, Dandruff, and 
all Diseases of the Scalp, and also for Darkening, Glossing, Strengthening, and Promoting 
the growth of the Hair. itis recommended by eminent Medical Men, to be used with gen- 
ue friction in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, ‘Tumours, Eruptions, and Fx- 
ternal Inflammation. It is keptin the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the Frontiers-man, as 
well as in the residences of our City Merchants ani Mechanics, as the best application for 
Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Burns, and the Stings and Bires of Insects. For those encrustations 
which so frequently disfigure the Heads of Infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
to be an Infallible Remedy, and no adult in the habit o} applying the preparation according 
to the Directions—to the reots of the Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- 
nament. The little Book which accompanies each buttle of the Tricopherous gives a list of 
the Medical Men by whom it is recommended, and a large number of Family Certificates 
and other Testimonials forwarded to Progessor BARRY from all parts of the Union, enu- 
merating scores of specific instances of i's wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as 
well as the only reliable preparation for the Hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 
n Large Bottles, Price Twenty-Five Cents, at the 
RINCLIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
mi Sale by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 
til—lyr 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thureday of every week 
throughout the year. 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, 
are intended hereafter to sail fromm New York and from London on the following Thursdays 
throughout the year ; touching at Portemouth to land and receive passeagers és usual, viz: 

Ships Masiera. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 








Devonshire,new, Hovey, | Jan 8, Ap] 29Augi9Dec 9| Feb. 26, June 17, Oct. 7 
Northumberland, Lord, | Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2 Dec 23| Mar. 11, July 1, Oct. 21 
Southampton, new, Tinker, | Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. 16| Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4 
Victoria, hampion; Feb. 19, June l0, Sept. 39} April 8, July 29, Nov. i8 
Hendrik Hudson, Werner, | March4, June 24, Oct. 14) April22, Aug. 12, Dec. 2 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, Mar. 18, July & Oct. 28) May 6, Aug. 26, Dec. 16 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswolé ; April 1, July 22, Nov.11| May 20, Sept. 9, Dec. 30 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, Aprili5, Aug. 5, Nov. 25|June 3, Sept. 23, 

These ships are al) of the first class, and are commanded by able and cagitonent narvig- 
= Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores. &c.. are of the best descrp. 

on. 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withou wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible or €tiers, 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed there:or. Ap. 


ly to JOHN GRISWOLD 
E. E. MORGAN. and $70 South stroeet, N. Y. 
ALEN’R WILEY, 

uly 1 BARING, BROVHERS, & CO. Londen. 





“HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail f - 
muda and St. Thomaa on Monday, 9th February, 1852, at noon. a 


She has excelent accommodations tor passengers. 
tice of Passage to Bermuda.....see-scecccccccsccccce $95 
Do do St. PROMS... .ccccecccccccccccccccs 
There is © regular Mail communication between St. Thomas and all the West India 
jslands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &e. 


The MERLIN wilitake freight. Apply to 


E CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway, 





THO 
88 Kiag Street, Me n‘Itoa, 9:2 April 1950, mes 6 


P. S.No Letters or Mails willbe recelved on board the Merlin, except through the 
Post Office. api 19, 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
IT'3E, GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful now 
“ GLASGOW,” 


wer, N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard roy | Commander, 
ew York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 7th February 


1962 T »ns, and 40 horse 


is wos to sail from next 
at [2 o’clock noon. ° 
Passage Money—First Cabin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars, 
Second ao” ’ Fifty-five do. 


No steerage passengers taken. 

These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board 
at moderate prices. 

Carries a surgeon. 


New York, 


For Freight or Passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
Adguet, 1351 


Intend sengers are ted t attention to rts of the Sit ing t 
nding passen ar ues © pay no attention to reports 9; being full, 
but to commanicate at once with the Ages. - , 





4 > BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweca 


New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Bosto d Liv calling at 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. —_ ne on 
Captains. Captains, 
Arabia... : Persia.. 
H. E. Jadking 





Wa. Harriscs 


me vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red en 


From 
Africa......seceseeeeeees NOW YOrk,.sccccesseeees Wednesday .......+..Jan. 14th 185 
Cambria... .coce. c0ccccccBOMOR..ccccccccccceccese «+ Jan. 2iet “ 
BED cccccccccccccgecccce mW EOPRcccccccovceses oe 
Niagard, ..cccscccccccece BOStON.occcccccccecccsce Wi ccccccceeNeb, 4th 










AMErica,.....++.eeeeee+ NOW YOrK....++000+ 0008 W ccoceescoes POD Lith 
BERiss.50n00hndennss ce c00s0ceesss0seen socvccesseeFeb. 18th 
Canada.ece.ccccesccscooe NOW YOrK. cece. cocceces rrr | 


Passage from New York or Boston to Liverpool,—ist Cabin........--00. 
“ 7 e “ 2d “ 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freigl. will be charged on arene beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
Ali Lettersand Newspapers must pass through the Post OFrics. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
. 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with British 
. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 


Persons intending to take passage to England in the Royal Mail Steamships, are 
to call at the office, 38 Broadway, before believing the reports that the ships are full. 


$120 
70 





E. CUNARD, Jr. 
88 Broadway. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC. ....cccccsccrsceecececcsececeesceesseesces+Oapt. Weat, 
PACIFIC, ..ccccsscccscccssccsscccseccccscscesecsecesessCapt. Nye, 
ABCTIC. ccccccccccsece coccccccccccccescocsccocccesees Capt. Luce. 
BALTIC. . ...csccccecccrcccscccescccccsrevecvecssacsseesOapt, Comstock, 
ADRIATIC ...ccccccccccccccvscsccecesece soosecscccess+ Capt. Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
hes been taken in thelr construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations for p gers are qualled for elegance er co! > 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin. $120; exclusive use of ex- 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £30 and 220, 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 








From New Yorke From Liverpool 
Wednesday... ber........10th, 1851. 
Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 Wednesday.... December........24th, ** 


Saturday ......January ......10th, 
Saturday .....-January ...-..24th, 
Saturday ......February..... 7th, “ 
Saturday ......February.....21st, ‘ 
Saturday ......March....... 6th, “ 
Saturday ..... March........20tn “ Wednesdey....March.......6....24th, “ 
Saturday ......April........ 3rd, “ Wednesduy. ..April.ecocssscsee- 7th, 
Saturday ...06 April..co-seeel7tb, “ Wednesday....April..csc..++sees2ist, 
Saturday .....-May..cccccces Ist, “* Wednesday.... 
Saturday ......May....eecoe-L5ih, ‘* Wednesday... May...cocccsese. . 
Saturday,,....May..cccccses 29h “ Wednesday.... June......+-.s000-.2d, “ 
Sawarday......Jum@.es0.0.+e-12th, “ Wednesday... June.....0.. -16th, “ 
Saturday .....Jun@..c.e..... 26th, “ Wednesday... June,...... 
Saturday......Julysecessees- 10th, ‘ Wednesday....July..cees. 


1852 Wednesday....January...........7th, 1852, 
* Wednesday....January..........28th, “ 
Wednesday....February......... llth, “ 
Wednesday....February.........25th, “ 


Wednesdey....March.........0..10th, sed 


BY cccccccccccce Sth, 














Saturday......July...-.++0.. 24th, “ Wesinesday....July.....- -28th, 

Saturday......August.........7th, “ Wednesday....August........0.)Ith, © 
Saturday...... August........2lst, “ Wednesday.... August...........25th, “ 
Saturday......Seprember,... 4h, “ Wednesday....September....... 8th “ 
Saturday......September....18th, Wednesday.,..September.,......22d, “ 
Saturday......October ......- 2d, “ Wednesday,...October..,........6ih, “ 
Saturday......October.......16th, ‘* Wednesday....October...........0th, “ 
Satarday......October........30th, “ Wednesday.... November,........3d, “ 
Saturday...... November.....13th, “ Wednesday....November..,.....17th, “ 
Saturdey...... November....27th, ‘* Wednesday....December. -Ist, “* 
Saturday..... December...-Ilth, ‘* Wednesday....December, -iéth, “ 


Saturday......December....25th, ‘ 
For freight or passege, apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
} E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 15 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paria. 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, willleave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1851, on the following days— 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 


Wednesday..,.December ...... 29th, “ 














Frauklin..,.Saturday.......... Feb. 8) Franklin.... Wednesday.....March 12 
Humboldt ee March 8 | Humboldt coe prii 9 
Franklin April 5) Franklin May 7 
Humboldt May $| Humboldt June 4 
Franklin May 31) Franklin July 2 
Humboldt June 28 | Humboldt Juy ® 
Franklin July 26) Franklin Aug. 2 
Humboldt Aug. 23| Humboldt Sept. 24 
Franklin esee Sept, 20) Franklin Oct. 2 
Hurmboldt seve Oct. 18] Humboldt Nov. 19 
Franklin cose Nov. 15| Franklin Dec. 7 
Humboldt sees Dec. 13 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2209 tons burthen each, we 
notsurpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their aeccomme- 
dations for passengers are of the mostapproved kind. 

Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to London, edvantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ..scccseeeeee- BID 
From Havre or Southampton to Now York ssocccccccesecccreececccsesceenty GOO 
No passage secured until paid for, 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 


For freight or passage. apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. > 
e! 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
es Proprietors of the eeveral Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their calting from each ES on the ist, 11th, and 26th of every month, the 
ships to succeed each other in the follow 
Ships. Ceptains. From New York. 
Isaac Webb......+++-.Cropper......+-Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1 
Cunstellation..eeseceesAllOD,..cccccccccccsedbecccsecsdlsscoce oe 
Yorkshire. ...0+.e0eee+-Sh@armMan..s.sceceeelG.rcecererlGseee +0016 
Ieaac Wright.........-.Furber..........Apr. Ll... Ang. 1.....Dec. } 
Waterloo .occcccccccccEArVe Yor. ccccccccccelbeccccccced hecccccosld 
Montezuma.........-.De@ Courcy.....coee 16.000--+ 16..--00.0016 
Columbia... ....+++++-Bryer.. s.seeeeee-Jdan. 1....May 1...Sept...l4 
Underwriter.....+++e-Shipley.....cscoccse olliccocsecellessesecell 
Manhattan.....+++0+++HAckstaff...sccorrecelBsserseee 16s oe oee016 
New York....e+see+..Briggs.....0...-Fed 1.....June 1 ....Uct } 
West Point...ccceceesAllem, si ccccseccreeelbecccccccedbeose coccll| soos s-26seee setGsecece 
Fidelia.....ceceseeeee POabOdy..eeseeeseeeLGseeeees oe lGsecrreeeelO}.-Apr 1...Avgl...Dec I 
These ships ere allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and @a 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are al! that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune 
tuality in the deys of gailing will be strictly adhered to, 
Price of passage to Liverpool..cess-ceccsseeees®75 
“ “ to Now York.....ceessscevsces 
Agents for ships West Point. Weterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Celumbia, Yorkshire, Fidella, 
Isaac Webb, and New York, 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


ly 





ng order, viz— 

From Liverpool. 
Apr..6 Aug. 16..Dec. 16 
Jan'1..May 1...Sept1 
seseelt soeeeeelGseeeeee 


Feb, 1...June 1...Oct. I 
secsethooese 16......0016 
Mar, 1. July 1.-Nov. 1 


secre secceelbreeceee 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


SECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the iéth, and New York om &° 
let of each month, as follows :— 


New York. Havre. 
8T. DENIS § \et January....+.-0ee 16th Fep 
Follansbee, master. let May... ..-cccscees eth Jun 
dist September,... .... (16th October, 


Bragdon, master. Ist June...ceeseveees oe 4 16th July, 

Ist October,,..++..++++ (16th November, 
MERCURY, (New ei!lpper.) § ist March,......++e0e+ ¢ 16th April, 
Conn, master. } tet July wwcscccusse ss 9 16th August 

st November. ......». (16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new. {tet Abgosi.- oceccece } 16th May, . 


8ST. NICHOLAS, sist February ... sesece sict March, 


Willard, master, Ist August........ 16th September, 
lst December... 16th January. 
They are ail first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 
comfort and convenience of passengers and commanded by men of experience in the 
trade. The price of peasage is $100 without wines or liquors. 


Goods sent to the subscribers willbe orwarded free from any charge but those actually 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
Bue 24 161 Pear! st. 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 








